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These brief addresses, like those of the former 
volumes of this series, have been prepared from 
week to week after the more severe preparations 
Sor the forenoon diet of worship were completed. 
It has been my habit at the morning service to 
handle the greater themes of the Christian 
revelation, and then at the evening worship to 
allow myself a wider scope, putting essential 
things in a somewhat different setting, and 
calling to my help every interest I could 
command. My great aim in this bas been to 
win the attention, in honourable ways, of some 
at least of that vast class of people who to-day 
sit so lightly to the church. I trust I have 
not altogether failed in this endeavour; and I 
gratefully acknowledge a pretty steady inflow 
of these quiet acknowledgements which are 
among the most precious seals of ministry. 


G. H. M, 


Wellington Church, 
Glasgow, 1909 
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THE RETURN OF THE ANGELS 


And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, ano 
the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it.—Gen. xxviii. 12. 

And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him.— 
Gen. xxxii. 1. 


WELL-NIGH twenty years had passed away, since 
Jacob had had his vision at Bethel. They had 
been years of hard and constant labour ; they had 
been years of remarkable prosperity. No longer 
was Jacob an empty-handed fugitive, leaving his 
home for an uncertain future. God had been 
with him, and had advanced him wonderfully, and 
had blessed him in his basket and his store. And 
now he was a rich and prosperous man, master of 
herds and flocks innumerable, and with a host of 


servants at his call, ready to further him in every 
_yenture. There are men who prosper and who 


pay for prospering by never seeing the angels any 
more. They wi win their fortune, but they lose their 
A 
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vision, and so are they poorer than at one-and- 
twenty. But Jacob, for all his cunning shrewd- 
ness, was not the man to lose his hold on God ; he 
had a heart that thirsted after God even in his 
most worldly and successful days. Now he was 
on his way home to Canaan, and as he journeyed, 
the angels of God met him. This was the second 
time, for—twenty years before—had they not 
flashed upon his sight at Bethel? And what I 
want to do to-night is this, I want to take 
these two angelic visits, and to show you how 
they differed from one another, and how these 
differences have their meanings still. 

First, then, the former angels were seen among 
the hills; but the latter upon the trodden 
highway. J 

We can readily picture the scenery at Bethel, 
where Jacob saw the ladder to the heavens. It 
was a place of wild and rugged grandeur, touched 
with the mystery of highland solitudes. At 
home, in the pasture-land of rich Beersheba, 
his eye had looked out upon the rolling downs. 
There was nothing sublime or awful at Beersheba; 
it was a sweet and satisfying prospect. But here 
it was different; here there were rugged cliffs, 
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and rock up-piled on rock in wild confusion; and 
it was here among the hills of Bethel, that Jacob 
had his first vision of the angels. It was a resting 
place of highland grandeur, and the spirit of 
Jacob was uplifted by it. He was thrilled with 
the high sense of the sublime, as he lay down 
amid the loneliness of nature, But it was not 
amid a grandeur such as that, that he had his 
vision when twenty years were gone—he went on 
his way and the angels of God met him. He was 
no longer a romantic youth; he was a conven- 
tional and unromantic wayfarer. And the road 
was familiar, and it was hard and dusty, and 
there was none of the mystery of Bethel here. 
And yet the angels who had shone at Bethel, in 
the delicious hour of freedom and of youth, came 
back again on to the common road, where feet 
were plodding along wearily. 

Now it seems to me that, if we are living wisely, 
we ought all to have an experience like Jacob. If 
we have had our hour at Bethel once, we ought 
also to have our Mahanaim. Most of us have 
had our moments on the mount, when we knew 
that heaven was not far away. And we felt 
intensely then, and we saw clearly, and life was 
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exquisitely rich and full. And such was the joy 
of it all, and such the wonder, when we were 
bathed in the deep flood of being, that we were 
ready to cry as Jacob cried, ‘This is none other 
than the gate of heaven.’ It isa great thing to 
see the angels then, and life shall never be the 
same if we have seen them, Yet how rarely do 
such moments come, matched with our days of 
uneventful journey! And this is the glad thing 
about human life, that if we are brave and steadfast 
in unillumined days, like Jacob we shall go upon 
our journey, and the angels of God shall meet 
with us again. God may be near us when we are 
inspired ; but God is just as near when we are 
faithful. The man who climbs may have his 
glimpse of heaven; but so has the man who 
simply pushes on. And that is the test and 
triumph of religion, not that it irradiates golden 
moments, but that it comes, with music and with 
ministry, into the dusty highroad of to-day. We 
all grow weary of the routine sometimes. We 
are tempted to break away and take our liberty. 
But it was not when Jacob broke into his liberty 
that the angels of God met with him again. It 
was when Jacob went upon his way, and quietly 
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and doggedly pushed on, and took the homeward 
road and did his duty, although seductive voices 
might be calling. Am I speaking to any one 
to-night who is restless: who is on the point of 
throwing it all over? Do not do that, my 
brother. That is cowardice. That is to turn 
your back on all the angels. Take up thy cross. 
Go to thy task again. Bethel is in the past and 
gone for ever. But still like Jacob you may have 
Mahanaim, and the angels who meet us in the 
way. 

Again, the former vision came in solitude ; but 
the latter vision in society. That is another differ- 
ence to be noted between Bethel and Mahanaim. 
At Bethel Jacob was utterly alone. For the first 
time in his life he was alone. He was an exile 
now from the old tent where he had passed the 
happy days of boyhood. And at that very hour 
(for it was sundown) his brother Esau would be 
wending homeward, and his aged father would be 
waiting him, and his mother would be busy in the 
tent. It is such memories that make us lonely. 
It was such memories that made Jacob lonely. 
He.saw his home again, and heard its voices ; 
and it was night, and round him were the hills. 
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And it was then, in such an hour of solitude, 
when he might cry and there was none to 
answer, that Jacob had his vision of the angels. 
Do you see the difference at Mahanaim? Jacob 
was not solitary now. His wife was there ; his 
family was there ; his servants and his ‘shepherds 
were about him. And the road was noisy with 
the stir of life—shouting of drover and lowing 
of the herd—and now there was a snatch of song, 
and now the laughter of his merry children. At 
Bethel there was utter solitude ; at Mahanaim was 
society. At Bethel there was none to answer ; 
at Mahanaim there were happy voices. And the 
point to note is that the angels, who flashed upon 
the solitude at Bethel, came back again amid that 
intercourse. 

And that is what the angels always do, if we 
but keep ourselves in tune with heaven. They 
flash upon us first when we are solitary, and then 
we catch their radiance in society. A man is 
always utterly alone when personal religion takes 
its rise. He is alone with God; alone with his 
own heart ; alone with his own sin and with his 
past. And no one knows what misery he feels, 
nor how the Spirit is striving with his soul, nor 
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how he is crying out to God for mercy. One by 
one we are born into the world, and one by one 
we are born into the kingdom. Strait is the gate 
that opens upon life, so strait that two cannot 
enter it abreast. And yet the glad thing about 
our faith is this, that having made our peace with 
God in Christ, we go on our way amid familiar 
faces, and the angels meet with us again. There 
is something new in the familiar home. There 
is a new nobility in love. Wherever children are, 
there there is mystery ; wherever there is sorrow, 
there is sanctity. And common life cannot be 
common now, since Jesus Christ has stooped to 
enter it. And on the least and lowest there is 
glory, since for the least and lowest Jesus died. 
That is the meaning of our Mahanaim. It is the 
angel amid familiar faces. It is the vision of 
what is bright and fair, as we take our way among 
our brother men. And Mahanaim always follows 
Bethel—the hour when we have been alone with 
God, and heard Him speak to us, and trusted 
Him, and seen the shining ladder to the throne. 
In closing, there is another difference, perhaps 
the most significant of all. At Bethel the angels 
were on a shining staircase; at Mahanaim they 
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were armed for war. Do you detect the mean- 
ing of that difference? Do you see the parable 
of God in it? Do you understand why first they 
climbed the steps, and then were marshalled as 
a fighting legion? Let me try to explain to you 
that difficulty. 

Well, think of Jacob when he came to Bethel. 
Try to picture what was in his heart. He was 
separated from his father’s dwelling now, and he 
felt separated from his father’s God. Jewish 
_ religion was family religion. It clung with a 
great passion to the home. When a man turned 
his back upon the home, it was like turning his 
back upon the promise. And every fresh league 
that Jacob travelled, not only left him further 
from his mother, but left him with the desolating 
sense that he was further from his mother’s God. 
Such was the past—and what about the future? 
The future was shrouded in uncertainty. Jacob 
was not afraid—no young man is afraid, when he 
goes out to battle with the world. But shere 
were the hills, and up them he must climb, and 
what might be beyond them was unknown ; and 
so, uncertain, Jacob fell asleep. It was then that 
there shone on him the ladder, and the foot of 
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the ladder was his rocky bed. It did not rise 
from the far distant tent; it rose from the very 
spot where he was sleeping. There where he 
lay, alone among the hills, he was as near to God 
as at Beersheba ; and let him travel anywhere and 
everywhere, he might be certain God was with 
him now. Was it not that which Jacob needed ? 
You see the angels gave him what he needed. 
They gave him fellowship when he was lonely. 
They gave him heaven when he was far from 
home. They gave him hope that he might rise 
and journey, not knowing where he might find 
himself at nightfall, yet sure that God was order- 
ing his way, and would never leave him nor 
forsake him. 

Now turn from Bethel to that other scene, 
when the angels met with him again. Do you 
know what was in Jacob’s heart that day? Jacob 
was possessed by a great fear. Yonder was Edom 
where his brother dwelt—his brother Esau whom 
he had wronged so terribly. Had he not stolen 
his birthright long ago, and was it likely that 
Esau had forgiven him? And ina little he must 
meet with Esau, and Esau was a man of war, and 
Jacob had grown soft in his prosperity, and 
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was better at a bargain than a battle. He was 
afraid ; his conscience was at work, and conscience 
doth make cowards of us all. If Esau fell on him 
in wild revenge, what hope was there for Jacob 
and his company? And it was then that Jacob 
saw the angels, and saw them as an armed host 
above him, and heard the rushing of a thousand 
chariots, and caught the flashing of a thousand 
spears. They were not mounting on the golden 
stair: they were marshalled in the ranks of war. 
They were not moving up and down the ladder: 
they were mustered to do battle for him. And 
what I say is that it was just that vision which 
Jacob needed in his hour of trembling. It made 
him far more powerful than Esau, for round him 
were the legions of his God. 

And so we learn the old and precious lesson 
that God reveals Himself just as we need Him, 
He never gives us what we shall want to-morrow : 
He gives us richly what we need to-day. Just as 
water, poured into twenty goblets, will take the 
different shape of every goblet, so the grace of 
God poured into twenty days, will fill the different 
need of every day. And that is why Christ, who 
knows the Father’s heart,:bids us never be anxious 
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for the morrow—‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ When we need the ladder, we shall have 
the ladder. When we require the army, we shall 
get it. We shall have grace to live by, while we 
are called to live. We shall have grace to die by, 
when we are called to die. It was that faith which 
buoyed the heart of Jacob, and carried him for- 
ward, and made him more than conqueror. It is 
that faith which you and I must have, if life is to 
be victorious and serene, 
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He could not be hid.—Mark vii. 24. 


Jesus was in retirement at this time. He had 
sought seclusion in the coasts of Tyre. It was 
perilous for Him to be seen just then, and the 
hour of His cross had not yet come. The tetrarch 
Herod had become suspicious. The Pharisees 
made no concealment of their hatred. The people 
who were so enthusiastic lately had taken deep 
offence at Jesus’ teaching. And our Lord, recog- 
nising the danger in all this, withdrew for a time 
to a half-heathen territory, where occurred that 
exquisite and precious incident—the visit of the 
Syrophcenician woman. Now there was one thing 
which deeply impressed the disciples there. It 
was the impossibility of concealment for their 
Master. Quietly He had stolen away. No one 
had been told where He was going. No vision 


of Messiah stirred these villagers, for they were 
12 
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_ pagans and outside the covenant. Yet even there 
Jesus could not be hid—there were hearts which 
recognised Him as the Christ—and it was that 
which made so deep a mark on the watchful 
minds of the disciples. It is very probable that 
as the years went on that thought would grow in 
meaning for the twelve. John would recall it on 
the shores of Patmos; Peter amid the crowds of 
Babylon. And when they were wearied out with 
opposition, or crushed by the might and mockery 
of heathendom, it would come to them some- 
times like cheering music, that Christ could not be 
hid. On that thought I wish to speak to-night. I 
want to show you how grandly true it is. Firstly, 
we shall consider Jesus in the flesh. Secondly, 
Jesus in the world. Thirdly, Jesus in the heart. 
First, then, considering Jesus in the flesh, let 
us dwell for a moment on His lot. It would 
be hard to imagine any lot that offered a surer 
promise of obscurity. He was the child of a 
secluded village—a village that was not held in 
much repute. There He lived and there He 
humbly laboured till He was some thirty years of 
age. And so deep was the retirement of these 
years, so void of rumours of the coming glory, 
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that Nathanael, who belonged to Cana in the 
neighbourhood, seems never to have heard a 
whisper of Him. Most men who are to come to 
greatness are on the road to it before the age of 
thirty. They have left their native village long 
ere that; they are out in the world and battling 
with its powers. But at thirty Christ was still at 
Nazareth ; still toiling for His daily bread there ; 
still acting as a father to His brothers, for His 
mother Mary was a widow now. Wealth is 
able to open many doors, but in the cottage at 
Nazareth there was no wealth. Influence is 
powerful in advancement, but what influence had 
a village carpenter? Learning can beat a way 
through every barrier, and bring a man into the 
court of kings, but to the laborious learning of 
His day, Jesus was utterly indifferent. 

Have you ever thought again how much in 
Jesus’ character seemed to promise nothing but 
obscurity? I say that with the utmost reverence 
—you all know what our Lord means for me. 
There is not a trace in Him of lust of power, so 
often the characteristic of the great. If He had 
ever felt it He had crushed it down, as you may 
read in the Temptation narrative. There is not 
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a sign in Him of any passion for fame—the spur 
that the clear spirit doth raise, as Milton puts it. 
And as for ambition, if He were ambitious, 
ambition should be made of sterner stuff. Christ 
was gentle. Christ was tender-hearted. Christ 
was compassionate to all the failures. And when 
men would have made Him a king He slipped 
away. He had a habit of slipping away from 
demonstrations. And He loved solitude, and 
lowly life, and the quiet beauty of pasture and of 
hill. And He was never happier than with His 
own, where the waves were lapping on the shore. 
There were men who became powerful then as 
now by taking the lead in patriotic movements. 
Christ never once identified Himself with any 
popular or patriotic movement. He stood apart 
a little from them all; went His own way in 
sunshine and in shadow ; and, with a character of 
perfect poise, kept at the heart of all a perfect 
love. It is not usually characters like that which 
break through every barrier of concealment. It 
is men who are determined and aglow; who are 
intense even to narrowness. And it seems to me 
that the very poise of Christ, and His meekness, 
and the beauty of His love, are just the elements 
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we might have reckoned on as making for the 
shelter of obscurity. 

Yet we all know that that was not the case. 
Jesus could not be hid. No prophet who ever 
lifted up his voice, created such intense interest as 
Jesus. Wherever He went, crowds hung upon 
His steps. Wherever He was known to be, 
crowds gathered. He was talked of in the castle 
of the Herods. He was the conversation of the 
cottage. And there were some who loved Him, 
and there were some who scorned Him, and there 
were some who wished Him dead; but there 
were none who could be quite indifferent. And 
it was not just His miracles that did it, though 
His miracles deepened the impression. Nor was 
it just the wonder of His speech, although the 
charm of it was irresistible. It was the feeling, 
born they knew not how, and spreading mysteri- 
ously and steadily, that here was one who stood 
apart from all, and in whose being were un- 
fathomed depths. You will never understand the 
life of Christ until you waken to that great im- 
pression. ‘There was something about Him that 
suggested God, and men, detecting it, were awed. 
It shone through every veil that wrapped Him 
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round—poverty, lowliness, suffering, and death— 
till those who loved Him knew, if they knew 
anything, that nothing could.ever hide the Christ 
of God. 

So much then about Jesus in the flesh; now 
shall we think of Jesus in the world? Our text 
is as true of the big world of Rome as it had 
been of the little world of Palestine. You know 
how powerless one often feels on entering a great 
city as a stranger. That is often a moment of 
great loneliness, and of an overwhelming sense of 
insignificance. And I think the apostles must 
have felt like that when they went out from the 
land of their nativity, and entered the cities of the 
Roman Empire, carrying the simple message of the 
Christ. Everywhere around them was philosophy, 
and they were ignorant of all philosophies. Every- 
where were temples to the gods, and the only 
temples they had were themselves. Everywhere 
they were confronted with a powerful faith which 
was rooted in an immemorial past, and they had 
to preach the happenings of yesterday—the death 
of Jesus and the resurrection. Roman patriotism 
was against them, for every patriot clung to the 
old gods. Pride was against them, for it was 
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intolerable that one should worship a Jew who 
had been crucified. And immorality was rampant 
everywhere, and superstition was a tremendous 
power, and every act of soldier or of emperor 
was interpenetrated with ancient ritual. What 
chance had Jesus in a world like that? He had 
an excellent chance of being buried. Roman 
historians made so little of Him that they could 
not even spell His name correctly. It was a 
gallant sight to see those eastern preachers carry- 
ing the message of their Christ abroad ; but every 
one knew that in a dozen years Christ would be 
buried in oblivion. 

Yet the fact is, that is what never happened. 
The strange thing is, Jesus could not be hid. In 
the might of a power that was the power of God, 
Jesus rose conspicuous in Rome. They tried to 
hide Him by ignoring Him, but Jesus can never 
be ignored, They tried it by awful persecution, 
but persecution was powerless to do it. They 
tried to hide Him in the cloak of ridicule, wrap- 
ping Him in the motley of derision ; but the more 
they tried it, taunting Him with folly, the more 
He silently showed Himself a King. His name 
became familiar on the markets. It was whispered 
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by the soldiers in the camp. Where no philo- 
sopher had ever entered, Christ entered with His 
power and His peace. Until at last to the 
remotest west, and from the cottage to the court 
of Cesar, there was not a woman but had heard 
of Calvary, and not a man but knew the name of 
Jesus. Explain it as you will; these are the facts. 
That is what happened on the stage of history. 
Out of an obscurity like night, Christ rose into 
the gaze of every eye. And it just means that 
Jesus in the world was the very Jesus who had 
lived in Galilee. In Rome and Lyons, as in the 
coasts of Tyre, Jesus could not be hid. 

And is not the same thing eminently true as 
we survey the ages till to-day? The verdict of 
all the centuries is this, that there is that in Jesus 
which is irrepressible. I have seen a rock cleft 
into twain, by a seedling-birch that rooted in the 
crannies. A seed had fallen, and the Spring had 
quickened it, and it rent its prison-house and rose 
in beauty. And so in the ages has it been with 
Christ—He has been buried out of sight a thou- 
sand times, and a thousand times when hope was 
almost dead, the world has learned that He could 
not be hid. That is the meaning of the Reforma- 
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tion, when Christ stepped forth again out of the 
darkness. That is the meaning of every revival, 
when Christ is uplifted and every eye beholds 
Him. That is the meaning of all social effort, 
which is so earnest in our land to-day ; for it is 
Christ who is moving in it all, and He cannot be 
hid. We have had, in the generation that is pass- 
ing, an unparalleled criticism of the Bible. Did 
it not seem as if Christ were to be hid in the 
clouds of dust from the critics’ chariot-wheels? 
Yet to how many of us Christ is nearer now, and 
His grace more real, and His love more wonder- 
ful; to how many the Bible is a more precious 
book, because it is the avenue to Him. Science 
has been powerless to hide Him, though it has 
lengthened time by millions of years. Astronomy 
has been powerless to hide Him, though it has 
cast the earth out of her sentral place. It is to 
Christ’s ideals we still are working. It is by 
Christ’s standards that we still are judging. It 
is in Christ’s spirit that we still are hoping for the 
weakest and the worst of human kind. Heaven 
and earth have passed away since Galilee, yet 
every: letter you write, you date from Jesus. 
Commerce is vast and intricate and keen, yet 
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commerce ceases the day when Jesus rose. On 
every hospital Christ is written large. On every 
orphanage His name is graven. Through every 
provision for friendless and for fallen, the pity of 
His heart is shining still. Think what you will 
of Christ, there is the fact, that history has been 
powerless to hide Him. You cannot avoid Him ; 
He confronts you everywhere; He is magnifi- 
cently and universally conspicuous. And yet 
this Christ was very meek and lowly, and shrunk 
from popularity and clamour, and was never 
happier than with His own, where the waves 
were lapping on the beach. 

And now in closing, and in a word or two, 
shall we think of Jesus in the heart? In the 
heart within as in the world without, Jesus cannot 
be hid. Of course there is a very real sense in 
which, when He is ours, He is concealed. He 
is our life—and can you fathom life? Can you 
find its secret in the tiniest weed? Search for it, 
and it lurks within the shadows. Probe for it 
with the lancet, and it dies. Of every flower 
which blossoms that is true; and it is true of 
every Christian man. There must always be a 
secret in religion—something you cannot tell to 
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anybody. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him—always a secret between Him 
and you. And so the Christian has a hidden life, 
and it is fed by thanksgiving and prayer, and no 
one shall ever know how deep it is, until the day 
when secrets are revealed. 

But if Christ in the heart is always hidden 
thus, it is just as true that He cannot be hid. If 
Christ be in you, everything is possible, except 
to hide Him from the light of day. You can 
never crush Him down and keep Him so. If 
you can do it, it is not the Christ. The power 
of the resurrection is within you, and it is mightier 
than human weakness. Slowly the Master will 
reveal Himself, like a root out of a dry ground, 
until at last, over the field of character, there is 
the swaying of branches in the wind. In one He 
will be seen in added strength; in another, in 
unexpected tenderness. One will be filled with 
a desire to serve; another with a new desire to 
pray. And some will walk in a new path of 
rectitude ; and some will cease to fret and become 
happy; and some will no longer be rebellious, 
but will take up their cross, and be at peace. 
We may never be aware of what is happening. 
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Moses wist not that his face shone. We shall 
cry to the last day we live, ‘God be merciful to 
measinner!’ Yet if we trust Him, and if we 
~ long to be like Him, and if we have taken Him 
to be our own, Christ will use us, and He will 
not be hid in us, any more than in the coasts of 
Sidon. 


CHRIST AS A LOVER OF NATURE! 


No reader of the gospels can fail to see in 
what a powerful way nature appealed to Christ. 
The gospels are a great storehouse of imagery 
drawn from the visible world in which we dwell. 
Some men, who have had a genius for religion, 
have shut themselves up in the fane of their own 
hearts. The strife within has been so all-engross- 
ing that they have had no eyes for the spectacle 
without. But we must always notice this about 
our Lord, that He never shut Himself up in His 
own heart ; but opened every window of His 
being to the influences of the glad and spacious 
world. Then again there are men so immersed 
in social questions that they never see the wonder 
of the world. For them the one great passion of 
existence is to liberate and to purify society. And 

1 I have frequently spoken on this subject (see the previous 
volumes of this series) and should like this address to be regarded 


as complementary to the others. 
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the singular thing is that that was Jesus’ passion, 
and lay at the very heart of all His service, yet to 
the last He had a heart responsive to the faintest 
whisper of the voice of nature. It was Christ who 
said ‘God is a spirit,’ and yet said ‘Consider the 
lilies of the field.” It was Christ who was the 
rescuer of the Magdalene, and yet had an eye for 
sunset and for dawn. And in this age when life 
is so divided—when interests are so apt to be con- 
tracted—it does us good to recall now and again 
the wonderful range of the interests of Jesus. 

Of course we must always remember that 
Christ’s view of nature was not what we call the 
scientific one. Our Lord did not come to earth 
to teach us science ; He came to teach us how to 
live and die. You never find Him startling His 
audience by recondite knowledge about nature’s 
mysteries. You never find Him culling His illus- 
trations from what we should term the scientific 
sphere. He is always homely, simple, and direct, 
appealing to things that everybody saw, and treat- 
ing everything He handled not severely, but in a 
poetic and imaginative way. It would be easy, 
for instance, for any one to prove that there are 
seeds far smaller than the mustard-seed. Any 
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botanist could tell you of the spores of ferns that 
are infinitesimal and invisible. But only a fool 
would quarrel with Christ’s accuracy because He 
called the mustard-seed the smallest. He was not 
stating a scientific fact; He was speaking of the 
seeds the people knew. I shall tell you the real 
wonder of Christ’s words. It is that we can use His 
illustrations still. Not one of them in the march 
of knowledge is outgrown. Not one of them 
raises a smile upon the lip. And when you think 
how knowledge has increased till the whole of 
nature wears a different aspect, that instinct of 
choice which has defied the ages seems to me a 
very striking thing. It is one of the proofs of Jesus 
Christ’s divinity that His message cannot be tied 
to any time. In His central thoughts of God and 
man and destiny, He breaks through every barrier 
of the centuries. And what I want you to feel 
to-night is this, that that is equally true of Christ 
and nature, for with an instinct of choice that was 
unerring, He choose what is suggestive to this hour. 

Now there can be little doubt that that deep 
love for nature began in the unrecorded days at 
Nazareth. In that quiet hermitage, embosomed 
in the hills, Christ woke to the wonder and glory 
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of the world. I need not dwell on that—it is a 
familiar thought, and I believe it to be as true as it 
is familiar. But there is one misconception which 
it is apt to foster, and against which it is well to 
be on guard. It is the view we sometimes take 
of Christ that He was a dreamy imaginative 
youth, wandering upon the hills in simple happi- 
ness, and bathing in the gladness of it all. It was 
Renan who first lent his advocacy to that concep- 
tion of the youth of Jesus. It was he who with 
his matchless grace and style familiarised us first 
with that poetic dreamer. And I mention it 
because I think it is an error, and an utter 
misconception of Christ’s youth, and a travesty of 
all fellowship with nature, as though it were a 
sentimental thing. Why, think of what happened 
when Jesus Christ left Nazareth. He was driven 
out to be tempted of the devil. And how did the 
devil tempt this village youth? He showed Him 
all the kingdoms of the world. He took Him up 
into an exceeding high mountain, and showed 
Him all the kingdoms and the glory of them, 
and he said to Him ‘ All these things will I give 
Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ 
If Christ had been only a poetic dreamer, I think 
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that the devil might have spared his pains. How 
could a world-wide empire such as that appeal to 
a simple meditative soul? I say that the whole 
power of that temptation lay in the visions that 
Jesus Christ had seen, as He moved alone amid 
the hills of Nazareth, and communed there with 
nature and with God. It is along the lines of all 
that we have hoped for, that our bitterest tempta- 
tions always come. Subtly are they interwoven 
with our past, and strike their roots into our 
personality. And so when Christ was tempted 
with the kingdoms, it is a lattice opened upon the 
silent past ; a vision of the grandeur of His outlook 
in the quiet and unrecorded years at Nazareth. I 
beg of you then to dismiss, and that for ever, the 
thought of Jesus as a poetic dreamer. He was 
not that, even in Hishome. He heard the calling 
there, to be a king. And that but deepens the 
wonder of it all, that He should have heard the 
calling of the birds, too, and of the sunshine on 
the bank of grass, and of the beating rain, and of 
the wind. 

Now in the outlook of Jesus upon nature one of 
the first things to note is His serenity. The world 
was a pageant of delight to Him ; its ministry was 
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a ministry of joy. It was not that He shut His 
eyes to darker aspects. That is a course which 
Jesus never took. Just as He saw life steadily 
and saw it whole, so He looked steadily at the 
whole range of nature. Yet nothing seems to 
have troubled Him at heart, or led Him to 
question the goodness of His Father, or made 
Him cry, as men have sometimes cried, ‘Can God 
be love when all this is permitted?” There are 
men whom the darker side of nature has so 
moved that their soul has been sorrowful even 
unto death. And Christ was sorrowful even unto 
death, yet He was never sorrowful for shat. He 
had watched the sparrow, one moment all alert, 
and the next, a little heap of feathers, dead ; yet 
that, and all the problems which it raised, had 
never shadowed His perfect trust in God. Christ 
saw far more than the lilies of the field. He saw 
what was cruel and terrible and ghastly. He saw 
the carcase on the bare hillside, and the vultures 
gathering to feast upon it. He saw the serpent, 
the scorpion, the moth—the whited sepulchres 
full of dead men’s bones—and yet though He 
saw that shadow on the world, He walked across 
it with a heart of joy. The fact is that with 
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nature as with man, Jesus was the most magnifi- 
cent of optimists. He knew what was darkest 
in the world without, as He knew what was 
darkest in the world within. Yet everything so 
lay upon God’s lap, everything was so held in 
love eternal, that He was always hopeful, and 
always quietly glad, and always could trace the 
rainbow through the rain. 

And may I say in passing, for it is akin to this, 
and is a thought full of suggestiveness—may I 
say how remarkable it is that never once do we 
find Christ burdened with the mystery of nature? 
You remember how Wordsworth speaks of the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible world. You 
remember how Tennyson, in his strong little 
poem, sings of the flower in the crannied wall. 
He plucks it and he holds it in his hand, and 
then he says could he but understand it, root and 
all and all in all, he would know what God and 
man is. You see what these poets are trying to 
express—it is our sense of the mystery of nature. 
She is looking at us, longing to tell her secret, 
and we love her and listen to her and yet cannot 
hear it. And we know that there are deep things 
all around us, and messages trembling into utter- 
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ance, yet our ears are heavy, and a veil is on our 
eyes, and we see and hear and do not understand. 
That is why a scene of perfect beauty sometimes 
touches us as with a pain. That is why in the 
most glorious summer one may be haunted with 
a homeless feeling. And the singular thing is 
that our Saviour Jesus Christ, who was so tremu- 
lously sensitive to nature, never betrays, so much 
as by a sentence, that He was conscious of this 
enwrapping cloud. He never yearned after a 
hidden God when He looked at the flower in the 
crannied wall. Simply and like a child He saw 
God there, as He saw His kingdom in a grain of 
mustard-seed. We grope and pry and long and 
still are baffled, and amid all the wealth of summer 
we are restless, but Christ says, ‘Consider the 
lilies of the field,’ and ‘Come unto Me and I will 
give you rest.’ I fully agree with one of our 
greatest scholars that that is a quiet proof of 
Christ’s divinity. In a world whose very beauty 
may be pain there are only two beings who may 
be quite at home. The one is the dumb beast 
that never wonders, and to whom the summer is 
but a little heat. And the other is the Son of 
God, who knows His Father’s meaning in it all. 
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Then there is one thing more in Jesus’ view of 
nature that I wish to say a word upon to-night. 
It is how He loved to watch humble and common 
things, and yet never lost the sense of nature’s 
vastness. It was declared of God in the Old — 
Testament, ‘He counteth the number of the 
stars’; and then of that same God it was declared 
‘He rideth upon the wings of the wind.’ What 
prophet and psalmist had learned of God was 
this, that His knowledge of nature was perfect 
in detail, and yet the whole created universe lay 
asa single point beneath His gaze. Now it is 
notable that when we turn to Christ we find His 
outlook on nature just the same. He saw the 
sparrow fall; He saw the mustard-seed; He 
had watched the fox as it stole into its burrow. 
Yet ‘they shall come from the north and from 
the south’ to sit down as children of Abraham at 
the feast. And ‘heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall never pass away.’ You have 
not exhausted Christ’s attitude to nature when 
you have said He had an eye for lowly things. 
That is all true, so wonderfully true that some- 
times we have eyes for little else. But with that 
accurate and fine detail there was a glorious vast- 
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ness in Christ’s outlook, a travelling of spirit over 
endless tracts, a circuit and a sweep that are 
magnificent. He does not talk about the Queen 
of Sheba. He talks of the Queen of the South. 
He loved such vagueness, with its dim suggestion 
of realms that the Pharisee had never seen. Yet 
at the very heart of that large outlook that took 
all time and space into its gaze, there was the 
lily, the falling of the sparrow, the seed of corn 
which died that it might live. That is the Christ. 
we need for common life, and I thank God we 
find Him in the open. Christ in the fields is as 
divine to me as Christ by the bedside of Jairus’ 
daughter. We need a Lord whose eye is on the 
distances to which we are travelling across the 
valley, yet One who sees, and seeing understands, 
the thorn that may be piercing us to-night. 


THE CROWN OF THORNS 


And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon 
his head.—Matt. xxvii. 29. 


Amp all the sufferings which Christ had to endure 
in the last and terrible days of His humility, none 
has more deeply moved the heart of Christendom 
than His wearing of the crown of thorns. We 
have never felt the agony of nails, nor the cruel 
piercing of a Roman spear. And therefore we 
can but dimly realise the physical pain of such 
experiences. But in the torment of sharp and 
biting thorns we reach the commoner lot of our 
humanity; within our own remembrance we 
have that which interprets this experience of our 
Lord. ‘To us who have never known the stab of 
wounds, the wound of the spear is but a faint 
imagining. It would take a soldier, gashed and 
bleeding on the field, to have fellowship with 
Jesus Christ in that. But in a world so thick 


with tangled briers, and thickest with them where 
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man has had his dwelling, the crown of thorns is 
like a touch of brotherhood in a scene of lonely 
and exalted sorrow. 

But there is something in that coronation that 
reaches deeper than any homely anguish. There 
is a meaning more profound than that; more 
vital in the purposes of God. They platted a 
crown and put it on His head, and He was the 
second man, the Lord from heaven. He was not 
one man more amid the thousands who suffered 
and slept under that Eastern sky. In Him was 
the very essence of humanity. In Him the race 
was gathered and united. In Him was every 
child who ever played and every woman who ever 
wept in secret. All human life was hidden in 
that form whose face was marred more than any 
man’s; all joy that shares its secret with the stars ; 
all passion that hears its echo in the winds. And 
Him they crowned—Him the representative— 
Him the embodiment of all mankind, and they 
crowned Him with a crown of thorns. They did 
it as we know in merry jest, for they were brutal 
men and loved a brutal sport. And one of them 
stole out into the night and plucked the twigs 
from the garden of the palace. And he rejoiced 
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in being a clever person, and he knew how his 
ready wit would be appreciated, and he never 
dreamed he was a girded messenger in the hand 
of an ordering and sovereign God. Here was a 
jest, and yet it was reality. Here was a mockery, 
and yet the truth. Here was the coronation of 
mankind, and on its brow there was a thorny 
coronet. And that is the deep and universal 
meaning of it, wrought out by soldiers in their 
beastly sport, that on the brow of man there is a 
diadem, yet always it is a diadem of thorns. 

Now on that thought I wish to dwell to-night, 
and first we shall think of our crown in being 
men. ‘And God breathed upon man,’ we read in 
Genesis, ‘and man became a living soul.’ It is 
not in the structure of his bodily frame that man 
is separated from the beasts that perish. It is not 
in the cunning deftness of his hand; not in the 
wonder of his eye or ear. It is in the spirit that 
controls the hand, and journeys through the 
gateway of the eye, and watches, like aged Simeon 
in the Temple, to catch the whispered message of — 
the ear. It is thus that man, moving among the 
beasts, can say at his darkest, ‘The hand of God 
hath touched me.’ It is thus he is crowned with 
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glory and with honour, and made but a little lower 
than the angels. And yet that crown, so rich and 
so resplendent that not the basest of our race 
would forfeit it—is it not indeed a crown of 
thorns? No longer can we be simply happy, as 
the bird that sings upon the bush is happy. No 
longer can we cast into oblivion the hour that is 
past, the hour yet to be. We live in thoughts 
that wander through eternity ; in desires that 
nothing here can satisfy; in cravings that time 
can never meet, for they are born of the infinite 
within. Give to a bird its daily food and water 
and it will flood its little cage with music. But 
give to a man the kingdoms of the world and he 
shall still be restless and unsatisfied. And that is 
his crown—that kinship with infinitude ; that 
spark of the eternal in his breast—and is it not 
for man a crown of thorns? It makes him hunger 
for what he cannot gain here. It sets him craving 
for what he cannot grasp. It touches as with a 
sense of pain the beauty of the earth and sky and 
sea. And man is restless and he knows not why ; 
and he is lonely, though love be all around him; 
and he is haunted by feelings he shall never fathom, 
till the day break and the shadows flee away. 
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Think again upon the crown of knowledge, 
which rests so royally upon the brow of man. 
There is a passion in the heart to know, and man 
will know, though Paradise be lost. Loftier 
than any search for happiness, purer than any 
striving to be rich, more glorious than the 
pursuit of fame, that last infirmity of noble 
mind—the passion for knowledge in the human 
breast, unflagging, unsubduable, unending, is 
more aflame with the Promethean fire than boast 
of heraldry or pomp of power. It is this that 
animates the lonely student to scorn delights and — 
live laborious days. It is this that has penetrated 
to the icy pole, and forced its way across un- 
charted seas. It is this that has triumphed over 
persecution, and bid defiance to a world of 
dangers, and filled with opulence the home of 
poverty, and vanquished the fell ravage of disease. 
The greatest thing in all the world is loving. 
The second greatest in all the world is learning. 
There is a joy in it, a quickening of the heart, 
an exaltation of the personality. And yet this 
precious diadem of knowledge — this circlet 
after the pattern on the Mount—is it not after 
all a crown of thorns? ‘The more we know, the 
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more we cannot know. ‘The more we see, the 
more we cannot see. Let a man be ignorant, 
and be content, and he may always have music 
in his prison-house. It is when he beats against 
the prison-wall, and clambers upwards to the 
barred window, that voices reach him which are 
full of pain, and faces whose secret he shall never 
read. Every expansion of knowledge has brought 
joy. Every expansion of knowledge has brought 
sorrow. It has enlightened and it has perplexed. 
It has unveiled and yet it has confused. It has 
made it harder to grasp the skirts of God; to 
live in unquestioning and simple faith; to keep 
alive the wonder of the child who feels that the 
angels are not far away. 

In our own time this thorn upon the crown 
has pierced at two points with peculiar pain. 
The first isin regard to nature, and the deeper 
knowledge of her which is ours to-day. Always 
shall this world be beautiful, so long as there is 
a poet’s eye to see it. Always, in the meanest 
flower that blows, shall there be thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears. And yet such 
knowledge has been won for us, of the grim 
battle behind the veil of beauty, that nature can 
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never be quite the same again, nor the song of 
birds so innocently sweet. The watchword of 
nature is not peace but war: its deepest music 
is the battle-cry. Under the peace which broods 
upon the hills, the bloodiest of strifes is being 
waged. And the weak are ruthlessly crushed 
into oblivion: and the strong are utterly selfish 
in their strength: and every meadow, when we 
know its story, is as mysterious as the earthquake 
at Messina. No doubt it will all grow plain 
again, for now we know in part and see in part. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and our 
knowledge at its grandest is but little. But the 
fact remains that, spite of all to-morrows, there 
is a strain upon our faith to-day, and the magic 
of the world is dimmed a little, because we are 
less ignorant than yesterday. It is not so easy, 
as long ago it was, to see the divine paint- 
ing on the lily. It is not so easy to believe 
that God is present at the funeral of the 
sparrow. We have our crown, for knowledge 
is our crown, and only a coward would refuse to 
wear it; but when it is pressed upon our human 
brow we find it to be a crown of thorns. 

The other point at which this pain is felt’ is 
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in regard to our knowledge of the Bible. A 
flood of light has been poured upon the Bible, till 
it is literally a new book to-day. For centuries 
the Bible stood alone, not to be questioned nor 
to be criticised. Every sentence was of equal 
value, as verbally inspired by the Almighty. And 
men accepted it without a doubt, and women 
pondered it in simple faith, and it was a garden 
where the Lord was walking, as in the cool of the 
day He walked in Paradise. And do I say it is 
not so to-day? God forbid that I should be so 
foolish. It is still, and will ever be, the Word 
of God, in a sense no other book can ever bear. 
And there is light in it yet for every hour of 
shadow, and comfort for every day of grief, and 
all our hope for time and for eternity is rooted 
in the message of the Cross. No truth can ever 
overturn the truth. No knowledge can discredit 
Him who knew. It is our bounden duty to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to cast His Word into the fires 
of criticism. And yet with all the knowledge 
which that has brought us, knowledge so wonder- 
ful and so undreamed-of, what pain has visited a 
thousand hearts, what agony of doubt and of un- 
rest! Some have been tempted to abjure the light, 
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that they might cherish a simple faith again. 
Some have turned to the critics and have cried, 
‘Ye have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where ye have laid Him.’ And all of us have had 
seasons of perplexity, not knowing what to think 
or what to do: only knowing if we were false to 
facts, we never could be true to Jesus Christ. 
Do not repeat that maxim of the recreant, ‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss ’twere folly to be wise.’ That 
begs the question, for in a sphere like this, ig- 
norance never can be bliss. Rather believe that 
knowledge is our crown, and wear it as the dia- 
dem of God, and if it pierces and is a crown of 
thorns, the servant is not greater than his Lord. 
And then, in closing, there is another crown. 
It is the fairest of them all—the crown of love 
It is the only crown that is of amaranth, for love 
is to last for ever and for ever. Without it, the 
brow is always bare, and the heart is always very 
cold and lonely. But the commonest dwelling is 
a palace with it, and there is sunshine in the 
dreariest day. And all the wealth of the Indies 
will not buy it, and all the might of armies will 
not force it, and all the hands that reach out of the 
dark are powerless to pluck it from the brow. 
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And it is not hidden in some guarded casket, far 
from the handling of the common people. It is 
not only above the bright blue sky that there’s a 
crown for little children. There’s a crown for 
them here, where they are loved to-day, and for 
their mothers who rejoice in motherhood, and 
for their fathers who have not been false to tryst 
and covenant of long ago. Love is the crown of 
life, for God is Love, and everything is a mockery 
without it. He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and to be loveless for ever and ever, that is 
hell. And yet this love which is the crown of 
life, the bliss of angels and the air of heaven, tell 
me, is it not a crown of thorns? I think of the 
patriot who loves his country. I think of the 
mother with her little children. Has she no fears 
—no torturing anxiety—no seasons when the 
gword is in her heart? I think of Jesus Christ 
who loved us so, and who was mocked and buffeted 
and slain, who found in love the pathway to His 
joy and equally the pathway to His cross. Love 
has its triumph and it has its torture. Love has 
its paradise and has its pain. Love has its moun- 
tain of transfiguration, and its olive garden where 
the sweat is blood. Love is the secret of the 
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sweetest song: love is the secret of the keenest 
suffering. Love is the very crown of life—and it 
is a crown of thorns. And they platted a crown 
of thorns and put it on his head. That is what 
God is doing with us all. And shall I tell you 
why He treats us so, and stabs us in our corona- 
tion? Itis that, looking upon the brow of Christ, 
we may all feel we have a brother there. It is 
that, watching His patience and His courage, we 
may be patient and courageous too, It is that 
we may lift our eyes to-night to where the Lamb 
is standing at the throne, where there is no more 
pain ; where there is no more curse ; where the 
thorn has vanished from the crown for ever. 


THE SECRECY OF GOD 


Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy 
footsteps are not known.—Ps, Ixxvii. 19. 


Men tell us that there are few more impressive 
sights than that of a burial at sea. It is even 
more solemn and arresting than the last rites 
beside an earthly grave. There is the ceasing 
‘Sf the throbbing engines; the gathering of the 
hushed crowd upon the deck. There is the 
simple service ; the lifting of the body ; and then 
—the plunge into the deep. And it is this element 
of silent secrecy, this hiding in unfathomable 
depths, which thrills and solemnises and subdues. 
Something like that was in the poet’s mind when 
he said of God, ‘ Thy way is in the sea.’ Mingling 
with all his other thoughts was this, that God has 
His unfathomable secrets. And it is upon that 
element of secrecy, so characteristic of the divine 


procedure, that I want to dwell for a little time 
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to-night. Firstly, I shall try to illustrate this 
secrecy in certain spheres of the handiwork of 
God. Then I shall try to show you what it 
means for us. 2 

First, then, some of the spheres in which the 
divine secrecy is notable, and we shall think, to 
begin with, of God’s gifts. The best gifts are 
always at our hand. The brightest are never far 
away. All things needed for the song and crown 
are in the region where our hearts are beating. 
And yet though they are here, they are not flaunt- 
ing; they are by our side, but they are never 
showy: there is no name inscribed upon their 
foreheads, nor any blast of the trumpet on their 
lips. Think, for example, of the gift of love. In 
the darkest spot of earth some love is found. 
There is no man so brutal and so base but some 
one loves him and thrills at his approach. And 
yet how silent and how secret love is, hiding itself 
away from human eye, chary of uttering its depths 
in language, and speaking in a momentary glance. 
Our poets liken love to a flower. It is red as the 
rose, white as the lily. Yet love is not a flower 
of the field; love is the treasure hidden in the 
field. And thousands cross the field and never 
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see it, and do not dream of the treasure hidden 
there ; until at last, in the appointed hour, passes 
the traveller who understands. It is so always 
with the love of man. It is so always with the 
love of God. God’s love is here, bedewing every 
thorn, shining on every hedge around the home. 
And yet how secret and hidden it all is—how 
meaningless to blind or holden eyes—till Christ 
has come, and showed His wounded side, and led 
us to the glory of the cross. 

The same thing also is true of the gift of life. 
Life is the one impenetrable secret. We have it, 
and we thank God for it to-night, and yet the 
wisest knows not what it is. It is not only of the 
heaven of heavens that looking up we say, ‘ Thy 
footsteps are not known.’ It is not only where 
the sun is shining, and where beyond the sun 
there are the angels. The deepest mysteries are 
not in heaven; the deepest mysteries are not in 
hell. The deepest mysteries are here to-night, 
where we are, and know not what we are. Life 
looks at us in every human glance. Life speaks 
to us in every human voice. Life meets us 
riotously in the play of children. Life shines 
transfigured on the face of saints. And yet what 
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is it, so near and yet so far; so strong and 
beautiful, and yet so frail; so evident that none 
can pass it by; so hidden that no human hand 
can reach it? It baffles science with all its mighty 
claims. It baffles philosophy with all its ponder- 
ing. No thought can get at it. No lancet reach | 
it. No deftest hand can pluck it from its shelter. 
Yet it is here to-night where you are sitting. It 
is here to-night where I am speaking. God's 
footsteps are in the temple of my heart, and yet 
His footsteps are not known. 

Then once again this element of secrecy is 
evident in the providence of life. Not with the 
sound of bell does God arrive, when the feet are 
at the turning of the ways. Over the silent sea 
the boat approaches, with some one in it pre- 
‘destined to be ours ; but the oars are muffled and 
we hear it not, as it comes from the haven of the 
far away. Decked with the broidery of common 
moments, the moments which are not common 
reach us. Wearing the aspect of our usual hours, 
our great hours of destiny arrive. And life shall 
never be the same again. In its music there will 
be other strains, We thought it was a common 
hand that touched us; we know now it was 
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the hand of God. Ah! sirs, life would be easy 
if providential hours declared themselves ; if they 
met us radiant and with uplifted look, and crying, 
“I am one of thy great hours.’ But they never 
meet us in a guise like that—never betray their 
greatness by their bearing—we hear no sound of 
the approaching footsteps—thy footsteps are not 
known. When Abraham rested by the door at 
Mamre, he saw three travellers drawing to the 
tent. They were but wayfarers, athirst and dusty, 
and he had no idea that they were angels. And 
it is always thus the angel-hours come, wearing 
the garments of the undistinguished, treading on 
the dusty ways of life, worn with the common 
weariness of man. How many a noisy hour has 
passed away, and left in our story not a wrack 
behind. How many a little hour has been a seed, 
and rooted deep, and blossomed high as heaven. 
Yet was it borne upon the wind so noiselessly and 
fell so lightly that we never noted it ; and its roots 
are in the depths to-day, and its topmost branches 
in the sky. . 

Then will you mark the element of secrecy in 
God’s approaches to the soul in grace? You 
know, you who are students of the Scripture, 
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what a favourite thought that was with Jesus 
Christ. It is not in the whirlwind that the 
kingdom comes, when it makes its lodgement in 
the heart. Christ will not strive nor cry nor lift 
up His voice in the streets—those steep streets 
that lead into the soul. The kingdom comes as 
if a man should sleep, and the seed should spring 
up he knows not how. The kingdom comes just 
as the leaven comes, and who so watchful as to 
see it rise? When Christ was born at the inn in 
Bethlehem, choirs of angels were hymning in the 
sky. And when Christ comes again there will be 
sound of trumpet, and a light so bright that every 
eye shall see Him. But when Christ comes into 
the human soul there is no thrilling of aerial 
music; He comes with voice so soft that none 
can hear it except the ear on which the message 
falls. Christ does not ride in uproar to the soul. 
Christ steals in quiet secret to the soul. The king- 
dom cometh not with observation, and here for 
once the kingdom is the king. He comes by the 
gentle ways of happy memory, or over the green 
grass where love is sleeping, or through the 
chamber where all sound is hushed, or down the 
secret avenue of hope. His knock is so clear 
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that when He knocks you hear it. His knock is 
so soft that no one else can hear it, To every 
one else it is a common footstep, and to every one 
else it is a common hand. But to you there is a 
wound upon the hand ; there is the print of the 
nails upon the feet. To you it is Curist, and 
He is yours for ever, in infinite and redeeming 
love. 

Notable, too, is this element of secrecy in the 
life of Christ when He was here on earth. God 
hid Him under the garb of poverty, and set Him 
amid the silence of the hills. When a man has 
a message which he burns to utter, you know 
the passion that rises in his heart. You know 
how the beckoning hand of London calls him, 
and how he is restless till he has reached the 
capital, But when God had a message He despised 
the capital, and passed it by and all the glories of 
it, and He sent His Son into a secret place, where 
the wind was fresh upon the hills. There was 
He born, and men were in the inn, and they jested 
and drank, and knew not it was He. And kings 
were rioting, and scholars pondering, and armies 
marching with the imperial eagles. But not a 
whisper broke upon that riot, nor hushed the play 
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of the children in the streets, nor fell on the 
legionaries with a sense of awe as at a greater 
captain than their own. Wrapped in the secrecy 
of distant Galilee, moving obscure amid obscurer 
villages, shrinking, when men would hail Him 
King, craving for Bethany in crowded streets— 
that was the signet on the hand of God ; that was 
the seal of the Divine procedure. The footsteps 
of Jesus of Nazareth were His, and yet His foot- 
steps were not known. 

So far, then, upon the spheres of evidence, and 
now a word or two upon the other head. Can 
we discern the spiritual uses of this great element 
in God’s procedure ? I shall tell you how it seems 
to me to bear upon our triumph or our failure. 

In the first place the secrecy of God is meant — 
to be a spur to drive us on. There are things 
that we are better not to hear, and God has the 
gracious strength to keep a secret. How often 
have we said in conversation, ‘Ah, how I wish you 
had never told me that!’ We can never look 
with the same eyes again, since that one word was 
whispered in our ear. And we put it from us, and 
it comes again, and it rises from the dead when 
we least wish it; and we are meaner, and we are 
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ashamed, just because some one could not keep a 
secret. There are times when there is strength 
in speech, There are times when there is strength 
in silence. There are things that it was very 
sweet to tell, but life has been far harder since we 
told them. And that is why God is silent in His 
love, and will not speak although our hearts are 
craving ; and to-morrow we shall thank Him for 
the silence, that seems to be almost cruelty to- 
night. ‘ My father,’ said Isaac, as they went up 
the hill, ‘ Here is the wood, but where then is the 
lamb?’ Poor child, so wistful and so happy, it 
would have been cruelty to have told him that. 
And so with us who are but wistful children, 
speech may be cruel and secrecy be kind. When 
we reach the hilltop we shall see ; and seeing we 
shall understand. 

Then, once again, I always think that the secrecy 
of God should give us hope. There is hope for 
the world, and there is hope for men, when we 
can say ‘God’s footsteps are not known.’ The 
footsteps of sin and vice are always known. 
There is nothing unobtrusive about them. They 
leave their print of filthiness and blood on every 
pavement and on every newspaper. And that is 
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why a thousand men are pessimists, because these 
reeking footsteps are before them, and they forget 
that God is also there—only His footsteps are not 
known. Let some drunken husband kill his wife 
to-night, and you shall hear all about it in to- 
morrow’s newspaper. And any scoundrel may 
have his doings there chronicled so that any child 
may read. But thousands of homes were very 
happy yesterday, and wives were singing, and 
children were at play ; but you shall have nothing 
in the papers of all that. All that is of God, for 
wherever love is, God is ; but then, you see, God’s 
footsteps are not known. And no one buys the 
paper to read that, and it is not at all notorious 
or flaunting. And what I say is, you must re- 
member that—how sin is riotous and God retired 
—or hope will go, and hearts will be embittered, 
and faith will die into the cold of death. 

And then, in closing, the secrecy of God is surely 
meant by God to keep us faithful. It is the 
pattern for our common life. It is given to help 
us on our daily round. Rarely are we summoned 
to great deeds, To many of us they never come 
at all. We are not beckoned along the shining 
road to anything that might arrest the world. We 
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make our journey by a quiet way, with crosses 
that are very commonplace, with duties that are 
ordinary duties, unlustred by any sparkle as of 
dew. There are blessings in a life like that. 
There are hardships in a life like that. We miss 
the unsettlement and the excitement. We also 
miss the music and the cheer. And it is when 
on that level road we are a little disheartened and 
discouraged, that we should recall the secrecy of 
God. When a man is famous, his footsteps are 
well known. He is not the nearer God on that 
account. From the tiniest violet up to Jesus 
Christ, God moves in quiet and unobtrusive paths. 
And if it is thus He lavishes His beauty, and 
makes His infinite sacrifice of love, we can be very 
near Him in our calling. His way is in the sea, 
and so let mine be. Let me live and work where 
there is depth and freedom. His footsteps are 
not known—ah! happy God, who hast thus chosen 
to reveal Thyself. So would I move apart and 
live unknown, and never seek the clamour and the 
show ; for love is not there with gladness in its 
eyes, nor does the road to the kingdom lie that 
way. é 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
DEEPS 


Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts.—Ps. xlii. 7. 


Ir is very probable that this psalm was written by 
some one who was with David when he fled from 
Absalom. The title says it was for the sons of 
Korah: it would be better to read it, dy the sons 
of Korah. These sons of Korah were door- 
keepers of the sanctuary; they had also some 
charge of sanctuary music; and when David fled 
from his rebellious son, these loyal servants would 
accompany him. It was one of these, I think, who 
wrote this psalm, with its passionate yearning for 
the house of God. It is filled with the imagery 
of that mountain-region where the king had gone 
in peril of his life. And the writer, true poet that 
he was, finds in the scenery the picture of his 
mood ; reads in the face of universal nature the 


anguish that was gnawing at his heart. Deep 
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calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water-spouts. 
He could hear the cataracts as he lay sleepless. 
Now they were thunderous, now they were faint, 
as the breeze rose and fell among the hills. And 
as he listened to them in their varying tones, now 
loud and clamorous, now dying away again, it 
seemed to him as if the mountain-torrents were 
calling to one another through the night. Had 
the man been a Celt he would have said, ‘It is the 
spirit of the waters that is crying.’ Being a Jew, 
these echoings and answerings were the broken 
syllables of the one God. But being a poet, 
whether Celt or Jew, this reached him as the 
message of that midnight, that between deep and 
solemn and majestic voices there is a certain call 
and correspondence. On that then shall we dwell 
for a few moments?—on the call and corre- 
spondence of deep things? I shall run rapidly 
over some tracts of life, and use this text for their 
illumination. 

First, then, I find a suggestion here of the 
influence of scenery on character. That is a 
thought which has been largely worked at in late 
years, how nations are moulded by the scenes 
among which they dwell. To the multitude of 
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men nature means little. They are not sensitive 
to its appeal. It is only here and there you meet 
with one who finds a pageant even in November. 
But quite independent of the eye for beauty, or 
of any appreciation of the picturesque, there is a 
subtle, ceaseless, powerful dynamic of the world 
of nature on our personality. You would never 
expect to find among the Esquimaux the happy 
and light temper of the Spaniard. A smiling 
country makes a laughing people; a stern en- 
vironment does not encourage laughter. There 
is always something of reserve and silence, a sense 
of the mystery of God and man, among a people 
who have been born and cradled where there are 
mists on the hills and shadows in the glens, You 
may charge a Highlander with many faults ; but 
he is not often charged with being shallow. You 
can never put him off with any talk about a love 
of God which ignores justice. His God is always 
majestic and mysterious, and life is solemn, and 
destiny is dark. He can understand a world 
without the Maypole. He cannot understand a 
world without the cross. Remember I do not 
justify his standpoint. I think it is often too 
hard and too severe. But with all its harshness it 
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is a nobler temper than the shallowness so pre- 
valent to-day. And it is when I think of the 
world in which he dwells, with its grandeur and 
its silence and its shadow, that I realise how for 
a thousand years deep has been calling unto deep. 

Once more our text helps us to understand 
what I might call the appeal of personality. You 
can never explain on any shallow grounds the way 
in which the deepest ties are formed. We have 
all of us a certain circle of acquaintances, and life 
would be far poorer if we lacked them. There 
are rough bits on the road for most of us, and a 
little company is vastly helpful. But just as 
sometimes we all meet with people by whom we 
are repelled we know not how ; so sometimes we 
are face to face with others to whom we are 
strangely and mystically drawn. There is nothing 
outward to explain the fact—no visible corre- - 
spondences of nature. No one would ever have 
dreamed that these two hearts would have opened 
in such a mutual response. But the ways of God 
are not the ways of man, and friendships like 
marriages are made in heaven, and we flash into 
recognition of each other just because deep is 
calling unto deep. How swiftly, when that recog- 
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nition comes, do we pass beyond the common- 
place formalities. What liberty there is, what 
sweet security, what instant and unerring compre- 
hension. You may admire a man with all your 
heart yet never win that liberty of confidence. I 
think it is God’s gift, and only given when deep 
is calling unto deep. I take it that that is what 
the Bible means when it gives us the story of 
Jonathan and David. Do you remember how 
the Bible puts it—the soul of David was knit to 
that of Jonathan. His soul: his very self: his 
deepest being—and he was a shepherd from the 
hills of Bethlehem, and the other was the first- 
born of a king, who might have had any noble 
for his friend. 

And may I say in passing that that thought is 
illuminative of the loneliness of life? Why are 
some people unutterably lonely? Just because 
deep is calling unto deep. If we could be satisfied 
with surface intercourse, 1 see not why any one 
ever should be lonely. Are we not meeting 
people every day, and have we not all our circle 
of acquaintances? Ah! sirs, this is the strange 
thing of it, that you may have acquaintances in 
every terrace, yet move along the crowded streets 
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of Glasgow and be a lonely person for all that. 
For a crowd is not company, as Bacon put it, and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures. And you go 
to your duty and you do it bravely, and think to 
drown the calling of the deep. But what I say is, 
that till the call is answered, in the unerring 
' providence of God, no crowd, no sunshine of a 
summer day, can keep the human heart from 
being lonely. I do believe with the American 
poet that the friends I seek are seeking me. I 
do believe they are always drawing nearer, led by 
a hand that knows the way we take. Out of the 
depths I cried to God. Yes, that is true, and we 
have found it so. But it seems to me that this is 
also true: out of the depths I cried—unto my 
friend. 

Then once again I think our text applies to the 
responses that we make to our great hours. It 
applies to those times of national awaking when 
peril is imminent and all is dark. You can never 
tell what a nation can achieve till it is faced by 
one of these decisive seasons. You can never 
judge the fibre of a people when things are easy 
and prosperous and peaceful. It takes a time of 
danger to show that; a time when our blood- 
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bought freedom is in peril; just as it takes the 
onset of the storm to show the finest features of 
the ship. There are always people in a time of 
peace who will tell you that Britain is going to the 
dogs. They bewail the dying out of heroism ; 
the love of pleasure ; the lack of high ideal. God 
knows it is all true enough, if you take the 
average of any great community, but I say that 
a man is a traitor to his country if he really 
believes that that is all. Let another Napoleon 
show himself in France, and you shall have 
another Wellington in England. There is always 
a Lord Nelson getting ready for the great hour 
that calls for a Lord Nelson. Not only so, but 
let the day arrive when the charter of our freedom 
is imperilled, and you shall have such a spirit in 
the people as will recall the joy of the heroic time. 
That is the meaning of the fine enthusiasm which 
kindles a people in the day of trial. That is 
the secret of the swift response which follows 
the appeal to the heroic. There is much that is 
slumbering in the nation’s heart, and so long 
as the sunshine lasts it will not stir; but it wé// 
waken, with triumph in its eyes, when deep is 
calling unto deep. 
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Then once again our text explains to us what 
is the power of immortal literature. Have you 
ever thought why some books should survive 
amid the millions that are dead and buried? 
That is a very interesting question. Is it because 
of the pleasure that they give? Well that can 
hardly be the reason of it. To thousands of 
people a novel of society gives far more pleasure 
than a page of Dante. Is it because the immortal 
works are flawless? That can hardly be the 
reason either. Shakespeare is full of flaws, and 
so is Scott—both of them could be superlatively 
careless. Is it then the subjects that they deal 
with? No, that is not the secret yet. For 
many a novel full of dukes is dead, and a poem 
about a daisy is imperishable. It is not such 
things that make a book immortal. It is this, 
that deep is calling deep. It is the cry of a great 
heart out of the depths, reaching the hidden depths 
of other hearts. And just because, when you get 
deep enough, you touch an experience that never 
changes, all literature which can win its way to 
that, has in it the elements of immortality. 
Think for a moment of the Bible. Is not that 
an imperishable book? It has survived the 
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changes of the centuries, the fires of furnaces 
heated seven times. And the Word of the Lord 
liveth and abideth for ever, not merely because of 
any literary charm, but because here the deeps in 
the eternal are calling to the deeps that are in 
man. ‘You will never exhaust the message of the 
Bible, you will never exhaust the message of the 
Cross. In our shallow days we play with shallow 
gospels, and we think that they will serve us to 
the end. But as life advances and its shadows 
deepen, and we face reality and know its bitter- 
ness, then in the old familiar gospel words, we 
begin to find ‘the song that reached my heart.’ 
I crave to hear of an atoning death—to hear of 
the redeeming love of God. There are deeps in 
all of us of sin and wretchedness which call for 
a depth of answer such as that. And that is why 
the Gospel lives to-day, and wi// live when the 
clamour is forgotten, because in it, and in the 
love it voices, deep is calling unto deep, 


JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEVING 


Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving.—Rom. xv. 13. 


Ir is a question that we ought seriously to ask 
ourselves, at the approach of a Communion season, 
if we are in possession of the joy and peace which 
form the benediction of our text. Can we truly 
say that we know in our own hearts, what the 
apostle calls joy and peace in believing? Is this 
the deepest result of that religion which we pro- 
fess and in which we have been bred? And is it 
so, not only on the Sabbath, and under the calming 
influences of the sanctuary, but amid the cares, 
the worries, the distractions that await every 
worshipper to-morrow? In other words, try to 
suppose for a moment that your religion were 
withdrawn from you. ‘Try to conceive yourself 
without your faith, though in every other par- 
ticular unchanged. Then tell me, would you be 
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appreciably the poorer ; would you feel that any 
peace and joy had gone; would any one detect 
that you were different, and that some secret 
thing had passed away? When a loved one dies, 
the blindest eye can see that our gladness and 
our quiet are in eclipse. Now just suppose your 
religion were to die—would that be witnessed in 
a similar way? Such questions we ought to ask 
ourselves as we look forward to the Holy 
Sacrament. 

Contrast, for instance, joy and peace in beliey- 
ing, with joy and peace in working. Most of us 
can say with perfect truth that we have experi- 
enced joy and peace in working. Not always, 
certainly, for sometimes work is wearisome, and 
sometimes it is ill-suited to our bent. And there 
are days, and sometimes there are years, when 
men are physically unfit for duty. But granting 
that, is it not the case that we have experienced 
joy and peace in working, and that if our work 
were taken away, much of our joy and peace 
would also go? Of working, we can say that in 
sincerity. What I want to ask is, can we say it 
of believing ? Is there anything in our religious 
life that answers to that feature in our active life? 
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I put that question to you very seriously as you 
look forward to the bread and wine; honestly 
and as between yourself and God, have you joy 
and peace in believing? 

Or think again of joy and peace in J/oving. 
There are few who have not had experience of 
that. Perfect love casteth out fear, for fear hath 
torment. Think, for example, of the Christian 
home, that beautiful creation of the gospel. Im- 
perfect though it must necessarily be, is it not 
the dwelling-place of joy and peace? And all the 
joy of it and all the peace, which are deeper and 
truer than any passing shadow, rest on, and are 
continually refreshed by, the presence in the 
Christian home of love. Deeper than all re- 
bellion of the child, is the child’s love for father 
and for mother. Mightier than any care or 
worry, is the love of the mother for her children. 
And that is the secret of the Christian home, 
however poorly it be realised; it is the sphere 
above all other spheres where there is joy and 
peace in loving. Now Paul does not speak of 
joy and peace in loving. He speaks of joy and 
peace in believing. And the one we know. We 
have experienced it. It has been ours in child- 
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hood and in manhood. But the question is, 
what about the other? Have we known any- 
thing of it at all? Do we go up and down the 
world with a glad peace because we believe in 
God through Jesus Christ? Brethren, it is to 
that that we are called, whatever our tempera- 
ment or our lot. The gospel is good news. It 
is the gladdest news that ever broke upon the 
heart of man. It is not given to bow us to the 
ground with a burden too heavy to be borne. It 
is here amid all the ills that we are heir to, to 
make us more than conquerors in Christ. Now 
I ask you, as you look forward to Communion, 
has it had that effect on you? Amid your worries 
and sicknesses and sorrows, have you had joy and 
peace just in believing? And if not, I want 
to ask why not? Why have you missed the 
strengthening of it all? When God is offering, 
why have you never taken, the very blessing that 
you sorely need. 

Think for a moment of the kind of people to 
whom these words were originally sent. They were 
sent to a little company of Christians, whose lot 
was very far from being easy. Separated from 
us by well nigh two thousand years, we are prone 
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to think of them as dim and shadowy. If our 
own woes grow dim with passing years, how 
much more those of centuries ago. Yet they 
had sorrows as intense as ours, and trials that 
were very dark and bitter, and they had hearts 
which were as full of sin as any that are throb- 
bing here to-day. They were called to be saints, 
and yet they were not saints. They were just 
poor and faulty men and women. And some 
were slaves, and some were city merchants, and 
some were mothers in undistinguished homes. 
Yet Paul when he thought of them made no 
exceptions. Not one of them was excluded from 
the blessing. And not one of us within this 
Church to-day is excluded from the blessing 
either. Am I speaking to any whose lot is hard, 
and who scarce know how they can stand it 
longer? to any who have the sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow in remembering happier things? to any 
for whom the way is desert, who are weary, 
who are disappointed? to any in such heavi- 
ness of grief, that they doubt if the sun will ever 
shine again? If all we had to preach was re- 
signation, then we might close the Bible and have 
done with preaching. For you do not need to 
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come into the sanctuary to hear the ministry of 
resignation. But it is not that which is the 
gospel news—it is this, that there is joy and 
peace, a joy that is deeper than the deepest 
wound, and a peace that the world cannot take 
away. Now, as a simple matter of experience 
have you found joy and peace in your religion” 
Ask yourself that. Be honest with yourself. 
Put it seriously to yourself to-day. You know 
what joy and peace in working are. You know 
what joy and peace in loving are. But joy and 
peace in believing, what of that? Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief. 

Lest one should mistake the frame of mind 
which is here indicated as our peculiar privilege, 
observe how here, as elsewhere in the Scripture, 
joy and peace are linked together. There is a joy 
that has no peace init. It is tumultuous, feverish, 
unsettled. It is too eager to be the friend of rest 
—too wild to have any kinship with repose. Its 
true companionship is with excitement, and like 
other passions it grows by what it feeds on, 
demanding ever a more powerful stimulus, and in 
the end demanding it in vain. And then there is 
a peace that has no joy. It has no gladness in it 
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whatsoever. It is like a dull and sluggish stream, 
moving in an uninteresting land. And there is 
nothing bright and beautiful around; no profusion 
of flowers on its banks; no vistas suddenly opening 
to the eye of depth of forest or majesty of hill. 
There is a joy that is devoid of peace. Such joy 
may burn—it never blesses. There is a peace 
which is devoid of joy. But not such is the peace 
of God. 

Now the notable thing is that on the page of 
scripture joy and peace are in the closest union. 
Wherever we light upon the one, we are not long 
in coming on the other. We sometimes say of 
inseparable friends that when you find the one 
you find the other. United in a comradeship of 
hearts, the one will not long be absent from the 
other. And so, remember, is it with joy and peace, 
as joy and peace move on the page of scripture ; 
the two are linked in a most holy wedlock, and 
whom God hath joined, let not man put asunder. 
‘Peace I leave with you,’ said Jesus, and then, 
‘these things have I spoken unto you that your 
joy might be full.’ ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, joy and 


peace in the Holy Ghost.’ And the fruit of the 
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Spirit is not love and joy. Paul does not stop 
his enumeration there. ‘The fruit of the spirit is 
love and joy and peace.’ That then is the peculiar 
frame and the characteristic temper of the Christian 
—a joy that at the heart of it has peace; a peace 
that is so deep that it is glad. And yet how few 
of us can say to-day that the Spirit has inwrought 
that frame in us; how few possess what is for 
every one of us—joy and peace in believing. 
Sometimes it may be we lack this inward 
comfort because we have lost the wonder of 
salvation, We are so familiar with the gospel- 
message that we have ceased to feel the wonder of 
it all, Oh, if we only realised to-day the unspeak- 
able wonder of the love of God, there is not one 
of us so hard and worldly but would be visited 
by joy and peace. And if we are not so visited, 
may not the reason be that we have heard of the 
love of God a thousand times, and we have grown 
so familiar with it all that it has little power to 
move us now. It is not the man who dwells amid 
the woods who feels most deeply their ministry of 
peace. It is not the children of unbroken sun- 
shine who best appreciate the joy of sunshine. 
And it may be that dwelling with the gospel, as 
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you and I have done since we were children, we 
have lost a little the wonder of it all, and made it 
less a thing of joy and peace. Now I want to say 
to you that the Lord’s Supper is exquisitely 
adapted for that state. You get nothing at the 
Table of the Lord that you do not get in the 
preaching of the gospel. But you get it pictorially 
and sacramentally ; it is not spoken ; it is seen and 
handled ; and that is why it is so powerful to 
quicken believing into joy and peace. Who can 
look upon the broken bread without seeing again 
the body that was broken? And Christ comes 
near to us, and He is living, and He is dying for 
your sins and mine. Till, touched afresh by the 
wonder of it all, after the hardening of many days, 
our love is kindled, our faith begins to glow, and 
we feel the blessedness of joy and peace. 
Sometimes, too, we fail in joy and peace because 
we meddle with things that are too high for us. 
We vex ourselves, and vex ourselves in vain, over 
the hidden things of the Almighty. It may be 
that there is something in our life that is very 
difficult to understand. Or we look abroad on 
evil in the city, and we say, Can God be witness 
to it all? Or the fate of the heathen weighs upon 
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the heart, or the final state of those who have been 
Christless, or one or other of those mighty 
problems that are never far away from human 
thought. Now far be it from me to suggest that 
a Christian should never think upon these things. 
So constituted is the human mind that to think 
upon them is inevitable. But this I most em- 
phatically say, that if, in thinking so, we lose our 
joy and peace, we are not trusting as we ought to 
trust; we are not living as we ought to live. It 
is our duty to cast our burden on the Lord, and 
the burden of many to-day is intellectual. It is 
our duty to honour Jesus Christ, if we would not 
have Him be ashamed of us. And we honour 
Him when amid all the darkness we believe that 
all is well for He is King; we honour Him not 
with a darkened heart, but with a believing full of 
joy and peace. If you were travelling in an ocean- 
vessel when there fell on it a terrific storm, do 
you think the captain would feel honoured in you, 
if you worried him in an agony of fear? I shall 
tell you how he would be honoured—by your 
continuing cheerful and at peace, and so continuing 
because you trusted him, although the heavens 
were as black as pitch. It is thus, too, that we 
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honour Jesus Christ. We honour Him by our 
joy and by our peace. The night is dark and we 
are far from home, but we are certain He is in 
command. And so we serve Him, and we help our 
brother, and for His sake we do the little we 
can do; and there we leave it till the morning 
comes. 

In closing let me point out to you, what in 
some degree is familiar to us all, how eminently 
fitted is the gospel-message to create this inward 
frame of joy and peace. The gospel has not been 
given to make us sad. The gospel has been given 
to make us glad. It is good news—the gladdest 
of all news—the most glorious message the world 
has ever heard. O what a fool that man is who 
rejects it, as if it were a harsh and gloomy thing ; 
it is the gladdest and most glorious news that was 
ever flashed upon the ear of man. Sweet is the 
message of the morning sun when it touches 
the window after a night of pain. Sweet is the 
message of returning spring when the time of 
the singing of birds is come again. But a 
thousand times sweeter, a thousand times more 
wonderful, is that message as old as spring and 
yet as new—the message that has been ours since. 
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we were children, and that shall be ours when the 
last shadows fall. Think of it—God is love; 
you can lift up your heart to-day and say, God 
loves me. Think of it—all your sins are pardoned 
—washed away in the blood of Jesus Christ. 
Think of it—you are the object of God’s care, 
and He will never leave you nor forsake you, and 
neither death nor hell can ever touch you, for you 
are His and He is yours for ever. Is that the 
kind of news to make one gloomy? Is that the 
kind of news to make one miserable? I tell you 
that if you only realised it you would rise up in 
your place and shout for joy. God help us all to 
realise it better—to feel the wonder and glory of 
it more, till each of us rises with the Lord Jesus 
Christ into the experience of joy and peace! 


RESPECTABLE SIN 


Ye are like unto whited sepulchres.— Matt. xxiii. 27. 


Tue imagery of this denunciation would appeal 
powerfully to a Jewish audience. These whited 
sepulchres, gleaming in the sun, were a familiar 
feature in the landscape. You are not to think of 
them as separate buildings, like the mausoleums 
of the Romans. They were just caverns cut in 
the limestone rock, with a great stone set up to 
close the opening. And once a year these stones 
were whitewashed, not for the purpose of making 
them look beautiful, but to warn people that a 
grave was there, lest they should touch it, and 
touching, be defiled. Many a time our Lord had 
wondered at them, when He rambled among the 
hills at Nazareth. You know how the darkness 
and the dead men’s bones would stir the imagina- 
tion of a boy. And now in the glow of His 


anger at the Pharisees, He sees again that haunt- 
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ing of His youth,—‘ ye are like unto these whited 
sepulchres, beautiful outwardly, but full of all 
uncleanness.’ 

Now we cannot have a moment’s doubt as to 
the spiritual meaning of that figure. That figure 
is enshrined in common speech as perfectly ex- 
pressive of the hypocrite. The man who is one 
thing inwardly, another outwardly—who is not 
really what he seems to be—of such hypocrisy in 
its most general aspect, I might textually speak 
to-night. But I want to get nearer to the text 
even than that; to seize upon its characteristic 
feature ; to show you how it stands apart amid 
the many figures of the hypocrite. Now this, 
I think, is the emphatic thing here—that the 
Pharisee never shocked nor startled people. He 
never outraged the feelings of society; never 
broke through its unwritten laws. Whatever he 
might be in the sight of God, in the sight of men 
there was no fault to find. The Pharisee was 
eminently guilty : he was also eminently respect- 
able. I want then to speak to you this evening 
upon the subject of respectable sin. I shall do so 
plainly, and yet I trust in love, as a matter of 
paramount importance. And I pray God that 
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the result may be that some of us may be led to 
higher standards, and to set our lives under a 
wiser scrutiny than that of the society we move in. 

Now the first thing I want to say is this, that 
respectable sin is not just secret sin. I do not 
mean by respectable sin that sin of which others 
have got no suspicion. It is true that so long as 
a man’s sin is secret, he may still keep the respect 
of the community. If he is cunning enough to 
hide his shame, he may still pass as a reputable 
citizen. But the point to note is that that respect- 
ability depends upon the keeping of the secret. 
The moment the sin is trumpeted abroad, the 
man becomes an alien and an outcast. It is not 
such sin that is respectable. It is sin that, when 
known, carries no social stigma. It is sin that a 
man may openly commit, and yet not forfeit his 
place in the community. It is sin that is tolerated 
in general opinion ; that is not visited with social 
ostracism ; that does not shut the door in a man’s 
face of the society in which he loves to move. 
There are some sins that are socially fatal. If a 
man commits them he becomes a leper. You 
never meet him again at honoured tables. His 
name is struck from honourable clubs. But there 
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are other sins, and in the sight of God these other 
sins may be every whit as guilty, and yet the men 
and women who commit them may move in 
society uncondemned. 

We may illustrate this distinction between sins 
by one of the most remarkable moments in the 
life of Christ. I refer to the incident of that 
poor woman of whose shame and misery we read 
to-night. You remember how they dragged her 
before Jesus when He was standing in the Temple- 
court. You remember how He said never a 
word, but stooped down, and wrote upon the 
ground, And then He rose, and spoke a single 
sentence, and they all went out, beginning at the 
eldest. They had come there to be the woman’s 
accusers, and every one of them went home con- 
demned. They were not sinners as the woman 
was, for she had broken the barriers of woman- 
hood. They were respectable, and went to 
synagogue, and violated no decorum of society. 
And yet to Christ, who saw into the heart with 
eyes that pierced like to a flame of fire, these men 
were further from the kingdom than the woman 
who lay dishevelled at His feet. ‘Neither do I 
condemn thee; go and sin no more.’ He knew 
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her story ; knew how she had been tempted. He 
was filled with a great pity for the woman—a pity 
that was mighty to redeem. But for the men who — 
charged her, Christ revealed no pity—they were 
so cold, so bitter, and so loveless. Hers was the 
deadly sin of a wild passion. Theirs the deadlier 
sin that was respectable. 

I should like also to say this in passing, that this 
is peculiarly the temptation of the middle classes. 
No class is so prone to respectable sins as the class 
to which you and I belong. There are two 
sections of society which are notorious for their 
defiant sin. The one is the smart set of fashion ; 
the other the sunken and degraded poor. We 
have a proverb which says that extremes meet, 
and certainly in this matter it is so, for it is in 
our highest and our lowest classes that sin is 
most reckless and defiant. Have you ever thought 
why that is so? Well, I shall tell you what is 
the reason for it. It is not merely that these are 
the idle classes, and are ensnared by the perils of 
the idle. The reason is that in the heights and 
depths public opinion is almost non-existent ; 
there is no general judgment to be feared: no 
common sentiment to be considered. No one in 
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the smart set cares a straw about the reputation 
of its women. No one who is detected thieving 
is banished from the society of criminals. And 
it is this absence of a social standard, this lack of 
a public and controlling judgement, that in the - 
heights and depths of our society makes sin so 
flaunting and so unashamed. But in the middle 
_ classes it is different. There is a certain moral 
standard there. If a man flout it, he has to suffer 
for it—to suffer in his business and his family. 
Hence men who are prudent shrink from open 
vices, and from things that their class reckons as 
disgraceful ; and the whole power of the devil is 
employed to tempt them to sins that are respect- 
able. 

Now when we study the earthly life of Jesus, 
there is one thing that we soon come to see. It 
is with what terrible and dread severity He judged 
those sins we call respectable. There is often an 
element of unexpectedness in the moral judge- 
ments of our Saviour. He is sometimes severe 
where we should have been lenient ; He is often 
lenient where we should be severe. And nowhere 
is this more remarkable than in His attitude to- 
wards actual sins, as He saw them in the streets 
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of Galilee, and in the homes and in the market- 
place. All sin was hateful to Jesus Christ, because 
all sin was rebellion against God. He never con- 
doned sin in any form ; never thought of it as the 
other side of goodness. And yet undoubtedly 
the sins that stirred Him most were not the sins 
of passion or of weakness. They were the cold 
and calculating sins which masqueraded as respect- 
able. Think for example of the Temple traders. 
Did any one think the less of them for trading so? 
Was not that traffic a general convenience, ac- 
quiesced in by society without protest ? Yet never 
in all His life was Christ so angry—so filled with 
a passion of tumultuous scorn—as when He knit 
His scourge, and drove them forth, and hurled 
the charge of robber in their teeth. It was not 
in that way that he spoke to Peter. It was not 
thus that He had addressed the Magdalene. 
Towards them, in the whole conduct of the 
Saviour, there is the throb of unutterable tender- 
ness. But towards the Pharisees and towards 
the traders I look for any such tenderness in vain. 
Christ hurled His bitterest and sternest judge- 
ments upon the sins of respectability. 

If that be so there must be reasons for it, for 
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the judgements of Jesus Christ were never arbi- 
trary. I shall therefore in closing try to make 
plain to you why Christ was so severe on respect- 
able sin. 

In the first place, sin that is respectable has an 
unequalled power of deadening the conscience. In 
the mirror of the society he moves in, a man sees 
nothing to alarm or terrify. When you glance 
at the mirror in the morning, and see the usual 
signs of health upon your face, you take it for 
granted, in a general way, that you are in your 
customary well-being. And so when in the mir- 
ror of society a man detects no sign of disap- 
proval, he too is apt to think that all is well. No 
one around suggests that there is danger ; and 
so the feeling of danger disappears. Others are 
not shocked by what we do, and so we come not 
to be shocked ourselves. So is born that dead- 
liest of states, in which we are complacent and self- 
satisfied ; no longer ill at ease with our own selves, 
because others are not ill at ease with us. Think 
of the Pharisee and Publican in our Lord’s par- 
able. The publican could never forget he was 
despised. He saw it in the face of every child; 
in the contemptuous looks of every woman. 
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Wherever he went his sin was mirrored to him 
in the attitude of every honourable Jew. He 
tried to disguise what he was from his own heart, 
but his society stripped his disguise away. His 
was a disreputable sin, but it was not the most 
dangerous of sins. There was a warning in every 
man he met, in every child who drew away from 
him. Until at last, utterly sick at heart, and 
with a conscience stabbed into activity, he flung 
himself upon the Temple floor, crying, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ Now compare with 
that, the Pharisee. He had no mirror to show 
him to himself. There was nothing in the society 
he moved in to warn him of what he was in God’s 
sight. He read himself in the respect of others ; 
came quietly to accept the general estimate, until 
his heart was hard, his conscience deadened, and 
himself on the verge of being damned. Had his 
sin cast him out of human fellowship, he never 
would have been tempted so. Had honourable 
doors been barred on him he would have soon lost 
his self-complacency. And so you see his peril 
lay in this—no¢ in the bare fact that he was sinful; 
but in the deadening of conscience that had come, 
because his sin was perfectly respectable. 
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Then lastly, is this not true of respectable sin, 
that of all sin it is most pernicious in its influence ? 
I think that Jesus Christ condemned it so, because 
He was the lover of mankind, There is nothing 
to attract us in the forger. There is nothing to 
allure us in the drunkard. When we see vice 
in all its shame and misery, there is that in it 
which disgusts us and appals us. Every profligate 
with his diseased body, every embezzler with his 
ruined home, is waving a red danger-flag, and 
telling us audibly that death is there. But with 
respectable sin it is quite different. In it there is 
nothing shocking or disgusting. It has not the 
look of death upon its face; it has the look of 
health and of prosperity, And what I say is that 
just on that account it is a thousand times more 
tempting and alluring than the sin that reels to a 
degraded home, or rots upon the pallet of the 
hospital. ‘That is why Jesus was so hard on it. 
He saw its untold power to allure. He saw how 
mightily it would appeal to natures that would 
turn in loathing from coarse vice. And therefore 
did He terribly denounce it, out of His great love 
for foolish men, who are so ready to think that 
anything is right when they can do it without 
social censure. 


THE EQUIPOISE OF GOD 


God also hath set the one over against the other.—Eccl. vii. 14. 


Tue thought which occupies the writer’s mind 
here is that of the compensations of experience. 
He has lit on the great truth that human life is 
very subtly and finely equalised. He is not 
preaching the doctrine of equality, as if there 
were no difference between man and man. He 
is too honest to assert, as Pope asserted, that 
whatever is, is right. But he is preaching that, 
in individual lives, there is such an exquisite 
balancing of things, that a man has little cause 
for discontent, or for murmuring at the provid- 
ence of God. The brightest has got some shadow 
on its path: the darkest has got some note of 
music. The bluest heaven is not perfect blue : 
the cloud has its blessed ministry of rain. And 
the writer means that when a man has grasped 
that truth, and noted the exquisite balancing of 
87 
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God, he will not murmur as he used to murmur 
at the change and chequer of his days. God sets 
the night over against the day. He sets the 
winter over against the summer. He gives the 
stars, but takes away the sunshine. He gives 
the fruit, but takes away the flower. And so is 
the year made perfect in its course—and so are 
our lives made perfect in their course—He setteth 
one thing over against another. I want to speak, 
then, for a little to-night on the equipoise of the 
Almighty. I want to touch on one of His great 
laws—the universal law of compensation. And 
I do so, because when once we grasp it, it helps 
to strengthen us and stablish us, comforting us 
in every hour of shadow, sobering us in every 
hour of joy. Firstly, we shall think of the balan- 
cing of our gifts. Then of the balancing of our 
powers. Lastly, of the balancing of our experience. 

First, then, of the balancing of our gifts. Think, 
for example, of the gift of genius. Genius is one 
of the most godlike gifts that has ever been 
granted to the human family. It is more than 
ability. It is more than talent. Genius is talent 
with the lamp lit. Genius is insight—enthusiastic 
insight, that sees, and seeing loves, and loving, 
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speaks, And yet this genius, so choice and rare 
a gift that there is never an ardent youth but 
covets it, wears a crown of thorns upon its head. 
Is genius happy? Is it full of cheer? The one 
thing that it seems to miss is happiness. How 
often has it wrecked these simple joys that make 
the music of the common day! It blesses others, 
and is itself unblessed. It sings of love, and has 
a loveless home. It sees into the very heart of 
God, and dies in a wild defiance of His law. 
Burns was a genius, yet in a thousand cottages 
there was a peace that Burns could never gain. 
Carlyle was a genius, but may God keep us all 
from such a home as Carlyle came to know. 
God sets the one thing over against the other ; 
gives that, and seems to keep back shis ; touches 
with fire, and the fire lights the world—and burns 
the heart that was its receptacle. Do not be 
envious of the man of genius. The man of 
genius is the man of sorrows. There are joys 
for you, there are quiet and happy blessings, to 
which the genius shall always be a stranger. He 
has his work to do, and he must do it, and the 
world will be nearer God because of Him ; but 
God has set one thing over against the other. 
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Or think again of the gift of love. Is not 
love more precious than all gold and silver? If 
a man has won a fortune, and lost love, he has 
lost the only fortune worth possessing. All 
riches without love are barren metal. All bril- 
liance without love is tinsel. All that the world 
can offer is but ashes, if love is not nestling at 
the heart of it. And yet this love, that makes 
the ugliest beautiful, like the sunshine flashing 
upon a garret-window, what capacity for suffering 
it has! I think of the patriot who loves his 
country.!’ I think of the mother with her little 
children. Has she no fears—no torturing 
anxiety—no seasons when the sword is in her 
heart? I think of Jesus Christ who loved us 
so, and who was mocked and buffeted and 
slain, who found in love the pathway to His joy, 
and equally the pathway to His cross. Love has 
its triumph, and it has its torture. Love has its 
paradise, and has its pain. Love is the secret of 
the sweetest song; love is the secret of the 
keenest suffering. And that just means that 
God in His great wisdom, and knowing what is 


1 I find I have transferred here a few sentences from a previous 
discourse. 
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best for His weak children, has set the one over 
against the other. . 

So far, then, of the balancing of our gifts. Now 
shall we think of the balancing of our powers? 
Take for example the power of an iron will. An 
iron will always commands respect. There is 
something in it we cannot help admiring. It isa 
gallant thing, that high persistence, which nothing 
can daunt or baffle or depress. And every valley 
is exalted for it, and every mountain is brought 
low before it, and it will cleave its path through 
thickest forest, and find a ford across the swiftest 
river. There is something godlike in that spectacle. 
It is a power that is largely coveted, And yet how 
often the man of iron will misses the best that 
life has got to offer! He misses all its sweetness 
and its kindness, and the love that lingers in the 
sunny meadow, and he is lonely when other hearts 
are glad, and pitiless where other hearts are pitiful. 
It is not all gain, that iron will. There is often a 
certain loss with all the gain. There is a loss of 
sympathy, of happy brotherhood, of the kindliness 
which makes us glad to-night. Therefore do not 
be angry with your Maker if you can never be a 
determined person. He hath set one thing over 
against the other. 
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Take again the power of thought. There are 
few things rarer than just the power of thinking, 
of quietly and deliberately thinking. There are 
a thousand people who can argue ; but not one in 
a thousand who can think. Most of us can 
control our words, except when in the grip of a 
strong passion. Very few of us can control our 
thoughts, or keep them flying anywhere they 
please. There is nothing rarer than that mental 
power of brooding upon a question steadily, of 
facing it in every light, till at last we see it in its 
right proportions. Has God denied you that, 
and do you covet it? Well, it is right to covet 
the best gifts. ‘Evil is wrought by want of 
thought, as well as want of heart.’ But what I 
want you to bear in mind is this, how often the 
thinker is powerless in action; how often he 
proves recreant and cowardly, when great practical 
issues are at stake. He is so enlightened that he 
is no use. He sees truth everywhere, and helps 
it nowhere. He sits apart in the sweet den of 
thought, while the battle is waging in the street. 
And if you, who have no power of lofty thinking, 
can yet go out and call a spade a spade, well, God 
has set one thing over against the other. You 
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never in your life thought out a problem ; but 
perhaps you helped to solve one for allthat. Not 
seeing far, but seeing what was right, you have 
gone out and done the little you could do. Do 
not disparage that. Do not belittle it. Son of 
man, stand upon thy feet. God has set one thing 
over against the other, that man may find nothing 
after him. 

Or shall we take the power of imagination ? 
That is one of the most blessed of our powers. It 
is a shelter when the blast is on the wall. It is a 
shadow from the noonday heat. By it we enter a 
kingdom of delight, when we are overborne by 
cold reality. By it we escape the pressure of the 
actual, when the pressure of the actual is intoler- 
able. It makes the dustiest hedgebank beautiful. 
On the old battlefield it hears the clash of arms 
It catches the chanting of the forgotten monks 
where the ivy clusters on the ruined abbey. Im- 
agination is love’s little sister. Imagination is 
faith’s foster-brother. By it the poets sing, the 
artists paint. By it victorious generals win their 
triumphs. And yet this power, so full of bene- 
diction, is it not the mother of a thousand fears? 
It brings a gladder light into the day ; but it 
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spreads a heavier curtain on the night. For the 
imaginative man or woman, there is always a lion 
in the path. For the imaginative man or woman, 
it is always an easy thing to play the coward. For 
the imaginative. man or woman it is supremely 
difficult to be at rest, for in the cloud no bigger 
than a hand, there is always the rolling of the 
thunder. Do not be envious if you have not got 
it, then. God has set one thing over against the 
other. You are nota poet, but you have common 
sense. You are not imaginative, but how practical 
you are! It is a big world, with a thousand 
needs, and with a thousand places for its children. 
And we must learn in whatsoever state we are, 
therewith to be content. 

Then lastly, we come to the balance of experi- 
ence. And shall we think first of the experience 
of prosperity? I suppose there is no one here 
to-night but has a secret desire to be prosperous. 
It seems so easy to be good when one is prosper- 
ous. It seems such a pleasant thing to be alive. 
It is so different from battling with adversity, 
and living always on the brink of failure. And 
yet I question if these battling people are not as a 
rule far happier than the rich. I question if they 
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are not generally more contented than the man ~ 
who has everything the world can offer. There 
are boys who were in school with me who have 
been so prosperous that I never meet them 
without saying, ‘God pity you!’ Everything fine 
and delicate and generous seems to have dried up 
and worn away. And I have known young ladies 
who had every comfort, and not a thought in 
their heads but their own pleasure, and they 
would fret more in a single day than a factory 
girl will grumble in a year. Prosperity does not 
always mean contentment. It does not always 
mean the singing heart. Without the leaven of 
the grace of God, it very generally means the 
opposite. And therefore the wise man does not 
fret himself over him who prospereth in his way. 
He knows that God sets one thing over against 
the other. 

Take again the experience of suffering. Is there 
any one who really wants to suffer? All of us 
naturally shrink from suffering. All of us would 
avoid itif we could. No one, if he had the power 
to choose his lot, would deliberately choose a lot 
of pain. He would exclude all that, and choose 
the sunshine, and revel in uninterrupted health. 
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When we suffer, something is always lost; but 
when we suffer, something is always gained. We 
lose the sparkle of the summer morning ; we gain 
the sweetness of the mellow day. We gain an 
insight into other hearts; a sympathy with our 
brothers and our sisters ; a deepened gratitude for 
common blessings, which yesterday, it may be, we 
disdained. Cut out all suffering from a man’s 
experience, and he will never know how kindly 
people are. He will never learn what sympathy 
there is in the neighbour whom he passes every 
day. There may be loss; but there is also gain, 
There may be bitterness; but there is blessing. 
God has set one thing over against the other. 
Then lastly, take the experience of sin. Will 
you tell me what gives sin its power? I think it 
is this, that in its first approaches sin is always so 
exquisitely sweet. Take it in any form you please. 
Take it in revenge or sensuality. Take it in the 
grandeur of ambition, or in the lowest grovelling 
of the brute. This is sin’s unvarying procedure, 
that it offers first the prospect of delight ; it mimics 
Christ, and talks about ‘ My joy’ ; it says ‘Come 
unto me, and J will give you rest.’ Ah, brethren, 
when will we learn that God sets one thing over 
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against the other? When will we learn that 
everywhere and always the wages of sin is death? 
When will we learn that though others may not 
find us out, yet our siz is sure to find us out, and 
leave us farther off from happiness, than when it 
caught us in the sunny morning? Sin starts with 
laughter, and it ends with tears. It starts with 
melody, and ends with curses. It starts with the 
promise of abundant life ; it ends with the horrid 
emptiness of death. Call it by any pleasant name 
you will, sin is always loathsome at the last ; and 
sooner or later, here or in eternity, God sets one 
thing over against the other. Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found. Call ye upon Him while 
He is near. Go and tell Him to-night how weak 
you are, and how you want to be done with that 
bad habit. And He will say to you, ‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee, and My strength is made 
perfect in thy weakness.’ Over against all weak- 
ness of the will, He will set the keeping of His 
love. 
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I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.—Ps. cxxi. 1. 


Ir is generally held by those who are competent 
to judge, that this psalm dates from the period of 
the exile. It was written by one who was far 
away from Palestine ; a prisoner in distant Baby- 
lonia. If that be so, it gives a new significance 
to the words which are our text to-night. For 
Babylonia was a level country, a land of vast and 
monotonous expanse, And it was out of the 
dreariness of such a land that the psalmist sent his 
thought like a swift bird, to the hills which he 
had loved to look on once, and which were dyed 
with the memories of home. When I lived at 
Oxford, a good many years ago, one of the tutors 
lay dying of cancerous disease. It was a summer 
of perfect warmth and beauty, and every meadow 
was asa haunt of dreams. But the dying man 
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those days, the cry on his lips was to get back to 
Iceland, just that he might see the snow again. 
That same feeling breathes in our verse to-night : 
‘I to the hills will lift mine eyes.’ The writer 
was an exile, far from home; he was in a land 
where everything was strange. And what did it 
matter to him though Babylonia was fairer than 
the country of his birth? The hills of his home- 
_ land were calling him. 

Yet we should do scant justice to the psalm if 
we thought there was nothing but homesickness in 
it. The deepest longing of the singer was not home. 
The deepest longing of his heart was God. It is 
difficult for us to realise that feeling, thanks to 
the teaching of the Lord Christ Jesus. We know 
that in Africa God would be as near us as here 
to-night in covenanting Scotland. And though 
in a measure the Jew perceived that too, for he 
knew that the eyes of God go to and fro the earth, 
yet nowhere did he stand so near to God as in the 
land of the temple and the altar. It was for God, 
then, that this singer longed. It was towards 
God that all his being set. He was God-sick far 
more than homesick, as he strained his weary 
eyes towards the west. And the strange thing 
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is, that as he turned them so, looking and longing 
for the living God, what he saw was not any 
temple made by man—‘I to the Ai//s will lift mine 
eyes.’ Somehow, as his heart went out to God, 
there rose before him the vision of the hills. It 
was when his spirit was most deeply moved that 
he longed for the cathedral of the mountains. And 
I think you will find that that is always so, and 
that always, from the earliest date of time, it is to 
man as a religious being that the mountains have 
had a message and a call. Mr Ruskin, in his 
Modern Painters, has called attention to a sug- 
gestive fact. It is that the greatest painters of the 
Holy Family have always a hint of the mountains 
in the distance. You might have looked for corn- 
field or for vineyard, or for some pleasant garden 
sleeping in the sunshine; but in the greatest 
painters shat you never find ; it is ‘I to the hills 
will lift mine eyes.’ What they felt was, with 
one of these intuitions which are the birthright 
and the seal of genius—what they felt was that 
for a secular subject vineyard and meadow might 
be a fitting background ; but for the Holy Family, 
and for the Child of God, and for the love of 
heaven incarnate in humanity, you want the 
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mystery, the height, the depth, which call to the 
human spirit from the hills. It is not to man as 
a being with an intellect that the hills have spoken 
their unvarying message. It is to man as a being 
with a soul, with a cry in his heart for things that 
are above him. That is why Zeus in the old 
pagan days came down to speak to men upon 
Mount Ida, That is why genius painting Jesus 
Christ throws in its faint suggestion of the peaks, 

Nor is it very difficult to see wherein this 
kinship and community exist. The intellect 
may be as a lowland scene; but the spirit of a 
man is always highland. We talk sometimes 
about a smiling landscape; at other times about 
a landscape of contentment. And you know the 
kind of scene these words convey, with its quiet 
beauty and its wealth of rest. The cows are 
standing knee-deep in the clover, and there isa 
shimmer of warmth above the grass, and the 
brook has a murmurous and drowsy sound, and 
everything breathes the beatitude of peace. It is 
all tranquil ; it is all beautiful ; the gentle love of 
God seems resting on it. Yet tell me, in sucha 
scene as that, do you detect the story of your 
heart? If you do, either you are a saint, or else 
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the shallowest of living creatures. Most of us 
live with an unrest within, that such a landscape 
never can portray. Are there not times when 
we are on the heights, and the glory of heaven is 
not far away, and the breath from the infinite is 
on our faces, and we know the joy of fellowship 
with God? Are there not times when we are in 
the depths, and feel as if we could never rise 
again, and prayer seems useless and the heaven 
is brass, and all we have ever striven for is vain? 
Please God we shall be rescued from that depth, 
and start a-climbing up the hill again. The 
clouds will scatter and the clearer air will quicken 
us into singing as we mount. These are our 
yearnings ; these are our defeats; these are our 
hours of anguish and of glory; and we cannot 
speak of them but in the language which we 
have borrowed from the silent hills. Not in the 
loveliest village of the plain is there the transcript 
of the human spirit. It is too high, too deep, 
too full of tears, ever to find its analogue in that. 
Its sacrament is the region of the mountain, with 
its wild loneliness and rugged liberty ; with its 
depths where there is gloom and peril; with its 
peaks that rise into the realm of God. 
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Now it is very notable, that being so, that God 
should have led His people into Palestine. For 
when God has a work for nations to fulfil, He is 
careful to set them in the right environment. 
You know what the great mission of the Jews 
was. You know the task which God entrusted 
to them. It was not to be leaders in intellect 
like Greece. It was not to be builders of empire 
like Rome. The task of the Jew was to be true to 
heaven ; to keep alive the thought of the divine ; 
to stand in the midst of a polluted world as 
witnesses of the true and living God. Pre- 
eminently the mission of the Jew was the re- 
ligious and the spiritual mission. It was the 
godward side of man that was his province. It 
was the soul that was his science and his art. And 
the thing to note is, that being called to that, they 
were delivered from a level land, and brought into 
a country that was so set with hills that they could 
not lift their eyes without beholding them. That 
was not a natural migration. The trend of migra- 
tions is all the other way. It was not a journey 
congenial to the Jews. They dreaded the moun- 
tains then; they did not love them. And I say 
that the hand of God was in it all, leading His 
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people, whose mission was religion, into a land 
pre-eminently fitted to nourish and foster the 
religious life, 

Then again, it is well worth observing what a 
place the mountains hold in the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament is the record of the soul, and 
it is written against a background of the hills. 
It is true that it does not open in the mountains. 
It opens in the luxuriance of a garden. Its open- 
ing scene is an idyllic picture in the bosom of an 
earthly paradise. But when man has fallen, and 
sounded the great deeps, and begun to cry for the 
God whom he has lost, then are we driven from 
the garden scenery and brought amid the grandeur 
of the hills. It is on Ararat that the ark rests, 
when the judgement of the waters has been stayed. 
It is to a mountain-top that Abraham is sum- 
moned to make his sacrifice of Isaac. And not 
on the plain where the Israelites are camped, but 
amid the cloudy splendour of Mount Sinai, does 
God reveal Himself, and give His law, and enter 
into covenant with man. Can you wonder that 
the exiled psalmist said, ‘I to the hills will lift 
mine eyes’? They were dyed deep for him with 
sacred memory, and rich with the precious herit- 
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age of years. Nor was it merely a heritage of 
home ; it was a heritage of God and of the soul. 
Among the hills Israel had learned everything 
that made her mighty as a spiritual power. 

By way of contrast we might think a moment 
about what we call the bible of the Greeks. That 
is a name which we often give to Homer, and in 
a large measure it is justified. Now, as you 
know, one of the poems of Homer is a long 
account of the wanderings of Ulysses. Through 
many cities he goes, and through many lands. 
He is the very spirit of unrest incarnate. Yet 
very rarely in that noble poem do you read of the 
towering grandeur of the hills. You have ex- 
quisite painting of many kinds of scenery: you 
have scarce a recognition of the heights. I do 
not know one scene in all the Odyssey where 
the mountains tower aloft as an environment. It 
is not against the background of the peaks that the 
wanderings of Ulysses are portrayed. And the 
strange thing is that in our Bible—and I am 
speaking just now of the Old Testament—there is 
scarce one scene of more than usual meaning but 
is set within the circle of the hills. Ulysses is the 
spirit of unrest—but then it is not spiritual unrest. 
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It is not the voyage of the human soul into the 
deeps and to the heights of God. When you have 
that, you have a highland Bible—a Bible with 
Ararat, Moriah, Sinai—a Bible where you hear the 
mountain-call, and lift up eager eyes unto the hills. 

The same thing meets us still more forcibly in 
the life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Christ is not only the lover of the soul. Christ 
is also the lover of the hills. You could take the 
mountains out of the life of Socrates, and it would 
make little difference in that life. You could take 
the mountains out of the life of Shakespeare, and 
you would hardly alter it at all. But did you ever 
think of what would happen if you took the 
mountains out of the life of Jesus? You would 
hardly know it for His life at all. There would 
be no more Nazareth embosomed in the hills, with 
its prospect to the south of storied places. There 
would be notemptation—no conquest of the devil— 
on the top of a mountain that was exceeding high. 
There would not be any Sermon on the Mount. 
The Transfiguration would be gone for ever. 
And all these hours of secret prayer would go, 
when Jesus was alone among the hills. Strike 
out the hills, and the Mount of Olives goes, with 
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its wrestling through the blood-drops to the 
victory. Strike out the hills, and there is no 
more Calvary, with its cross and its pierced hands 
and riven side. Strike out the hills, and you shall 
look in vain for a Saviour ascending to His Father- 
God. Did it ever occur to you how when our 
Lord was risen, He said ‘I go before you into 
Galilee’? When His life was over, and His victory 
won, where did He go ?—back to the hills again. 
The crowd was to call Him in the coming ages, 
and He was to hear the calling of the crowd. 
But in that morning when He rose victorious, 
what He heard was the calling of the hills. 

And now in closing let me say one word. It is 
about the genius of Christianity. It seems to me 
that if it be true to Christ, there must be the spirit 
of the mountains in it. We are always in danger 
of robbing our Christian faith of what is grand 
and rugged and mysterious. It is so gentle ; it is 
so full of love; it is so exquisitely sweet and 
lovely. And the very presence of that quiet 
beauty in the Christian calling and the Christian 
character, is apt sometimes to dim-our eyes a little 
to the greatness and the grandeur of the gospel. 
I want you then as you go forth this Summer to 
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do more than consider the lilies of the field. I 
want you to lift up your eyes unto the hills, and 
to remember how our Saviour loved them. I 
want you to feel that in these rugged peaks that - 
have borne the tempests of ten thousand years 
there is a symbol of the message of the gospel, no 
less than in the violet in the shade. We needa 
gospel that shall be deep and high—deep as our 
sin, high as the throne of God. We need a gospel 
that far above all voices will brood on us with un- 
utterable peace. And it is just because in the 
gospel of God’s love we have that height and 
depth and everlasting strength, that we can lift up 
our eyes unto the hills, and find we are not far 
away from Christ, 
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O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me.—Ps. cxxxix. 1. 


WE are prone to associate the searching-work of 
God with events of a striking or memorable kind. 
It is in great calamities and overwhelming sorrow 
that we feel with peculiar vividness God’s presence. 
When Job was in the enjoyment of prosperity he 
was an eminently reverent man ; but it was in the 
hour of his black and bitter midnight that he 
cried out, ‘The hand of God hath touched me.’ 
And that same spirit lodges in every breast, so 
that God’s searching comes to be associated with 
hours when life is shaken to its deeps, and when 
all the daughters of music are laid low. Now the 
point to be noted is, that in this psalm the writer 
is not thinking of such hours. There is no trace 
that he has suffered terribly, or been plunged into 
irreparable loss. ‘Thou knowest my downsitting 
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—it was there that the psalmist recognised the 
searching ; it was there that he woke to see that 
he was known. Such then must textually be our 
theme to-night, how God searches us in our daily 
course. I shall say nothing—just as the psalm 
says nothing—of the crushing and tragic hours 
which may befall us. I shall try to discover how 
in our usual round, in the downsitting and upris- 
ing of our days, God searches us and shows us to 
ourselves. 

In the first place, we are searched and known 
by the slow and steady passing of the years. 
There is a revealing power in the flight of time, 
just because time is the minister of God. In 
heaven there will be no more time; there will be 
no more need of any searching ministry. There 
we shall know even as we are known, in the 
burning and shining of the light of God. But 
here, where the light of God is dimmed and 
broken, we are urged forward through the course 
of years, and the light of the passing years achieves 
on earth what the light of the Presence will 
achieve in glory. He is a wise father who knows 
his child, but he is a wiser child who knows him- 
self. Untested by actual contact with the world, 
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we dream our dreams in the sunshine of the 
morning. And then comes life with all its hard 
reality, with the changes and the calling of the 
years, and we turn round on the swift flight of 
time, and say, ‘O Lord, thou hast searched me 
and known me.” We may not have suffered 
anything profound; we may not have achieved 
anything splendid. Our life may have moved 
along in quiet routine, not outwardly different 
from the life of thousands. Yet however dull 
and quietly uneventful, God has so ordered the 
flight of time for us, that we know far more about 
ourselves to-night than we knew in the upland 
freshness of the morn. Brought into touch with 
duty and with man, we have begun to see our 
limitations. We know in a measure what we 
cannot do; thank God, we know in a measure 
what we can do. And underneath it all we have 
discerned the side on which our nature leans away 
to heaven, and the other side on which there is 
the door that opens on to the filthiness of hell. It 
does not take any terrible experience to reach the 
certainty of power and weakness. The common 
days, which make the common years, slowly and 
inevitably show it. So by the pressure of evolving 
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time—and it is not we but God who so evolves it 
—for better or for worse we come to say ‘O 
Lord, thou hast searched me and hast known me.’ 

Then once again God searches all of us by the 
responsibilities He lays upon us. It is in our 
duties and not in our romance that the true self 
is searched and known. ‘Think of those servants 
in the parable who got the talents. Could you 
have gauged their character before they got the 
talents? Were they not all respectable and 
honest, and seemingly worthy of their master’s 
confidence? But to one of the servants the master 
gave five talents, to another two, and to another 
one, and what distinguished and revealed the men 
was the use they made of that responsibility. 
They were not searched by what they had to 
suffer ; the men were searched by what they had 
to do. They were revealed by what their Master 
gave, and by the use they made of what they got. 
And so, I take it, is it with all of us to whom God 
has given a task, a post, a talent—it is not only a 
gift to bless our neighbour ; it is a gift to reveal 
us to ourselves. It is not always the greatest 
posts that make the greatest demands upon a 
man. It is sometimes harder to be second than 
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first, and sometimes harder to be third than 
second. For in the greater tasks there is a 
certain glow, and generally a cloud of witnesses 
to cheer; but in the humbler posts there is 
nothing of all that. Great services reveal our 
possibilities ; small services reveal our consecra- 
tion. They call for patience and rigorous fidelity, 
and the power that can endure through dreary 
days. So by the daily work we have to do and 
by the task that is given us of God, we are tested 
in the whole range of manhood. There are no 
temptations more subtle or insistent than those 
that meet a man within his calling. There are no 
victories so quietly glad as those that are won 
within one’s daily work. 

Once more, God has a way of searching us by 
lifting our eyes from the detail to the whole. 
He sets the detail in its true perspective, and 
seeing it thus, we come to see ourselves. You 
note how the writer of this psalm proceeds : 
‘Thou knowest my downsitting and my up- 
rising, he says. These are details; little par- 
ticular actions ; the unconsidered events of every 
day. But the writer does not stop with these 
details—he passes on to the survey of his life: 

H 
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‘Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 
and art acquainted with ai my ways.’ You will 
remember it was so with Christ when He re- 
vealed the Samaritan woman to herself. She had 
been hiding her guilt from her own eyes, by 
busying herself in the detail of the day. And 
then came Jesus with His larger vision in which 
the days are parts of the one life, and in the eyes 
of Christ she saw herself, because she saw the 
details in the whole. ‘Come, see a man,’ she 
went and cried, ‘ who told me all things that ever 
I did.’ On the face of it that is exaggeration, 
for Christ had not spoken to her half an hour. 
But when you get down to the spirit of the words 
you never think of their exaggeration, for they 
reveal the way that Jesus took in searching her 
and showing her to herself. He would not let 
her rest in the detail; He wanted her to have a 
vision of the whole. He wanted to show her what 
her life was like when looked at not in part but 
in a piece. And so this woman was searched 
and self-revealed, and her conscience, which had 
long been slumbering, awoke ; and the way that 
the Lord took to search her so, was to set the 
detail in its true perspective. 
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I think that it is often so, in the dealing of the 
Lord with you and me. Weare all prone to be 
blinded by detail, so that we scarcely realise what 
we are doing. There are lines of conduct which 
we would never take, if we only realised all that 
they meant. There are certain sins to which we 
would never yield, if we but saw them in their 
vile completeness. But the present is so tyrannical 
and sweet, and the action of the hour is so absorb- 
ing, that we cannot see the forest for the trees, 
nor reckon out the course that we are taking. 
We often say, looking back upon our sufferings, 
‘We wonder how we ever could have borne it.’ 
One secret of our bearing it was this, that we 
only suffered one moment at a time, And SO, 
looking back upon our foolish past, we sometimes 
say, ‘ How ever could we do it!’; and one secret 
of our doing it was this, that we only acted one 
moment at a time. When a man is dimly con- 
scious he is wrong, he has a strange power of 
forgetting yesterday. When a man is hurrying 
to fulfil his passion, he shuts his ears to the call- 
ing of to-morrow. And the work of God is to 
revive that yesterday, and tear the curtain from 
the sad to-morrow, and show a man his action of 
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to-day set in the general story of his life. Some- 
times He does it by a time of sickness; some- 
times in a quiet hour such as this. Sometimes 
He does it in a mysterious way by the immediate 
working of the Holy Ghost. But when He does 
it then we know ourselves, and see things as they 
are, and are ashamed. And it is then that we can 
cry with David, ‘O Lord thou hast searched me 
and known me.’ 

Again God has a common way of searching us, 
by showing us our own case in another’s life. 
We may never know ourselves until we see our- 
selves divested of all the trappings of self-love. 
It was thus, you remember, that He dealt with 
David, when David had so terribly sinned. For 
all the depth and the grandeur of his character, 
David was strangely blind to his own guilt. But 
then came Nathan with his touching story of the 
man who had been robbed of his ewe lamb, and 
all that was best in David was afire at the ab- 
horrent action of that robber. Has God never 
shown you your own heart like that, in draw- 
ing the curtain from some other heart? That 
is your story—that is your temptation—that is 
your sin in all its strength and sweetness. But 
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ah, how very different it looks now, when there 
is no self-love to plead for it and shield it— 
when there is no hand to weave for it excuses 
such as we make so swiftly for ourselves. You 
thought that in yourself it was romance ; but in 
another you see it is disgraceful. You thought 
that in you it might be easily tolerated, yet in 
another it appears intolerable. So in the mirror 
of another life God shows us what we do and 
what we are, and, seeing it, what can we do but 
cry, ‘O Lord thou hast searched me and known 
me.’ 

In the last place, does not God search us by 
bringing new influences to bear upon our lives? 
Some one enters the circuit of our being, and the 
light they bring illuminates ourselves. We are 
all prone in our ordinary course to settle down 
into a dull routine. The vision of the highest 
fades away from us, and we go forward without 
high ambition. Our feelings lose their freshness 
and their zest, and we are not eager and strenu- 
ous as we once were, and we are content with far 
lower levels now than would have contented us in 
earlier days. All this may come to a man, and 
come so gradually, that he hardly notices all that 
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he has lost. His spiritual life has grown so dull 
and dead, that prayer is a mockery and joy is 
flown. Then we meet one whom we have not 
seen for years, one who has wrestled heavenward 
’gainst storm and tide—and in that moment we 
realise it all. Nothing is said to blame or to 
rebuke us. The influence lies deeper than all 
speech. Nothing is done to make us feel 
ashamed. We may be welcomed with the old 
warmth of friendship. But there is something 
in that nobler life, suddenly brought into con- 
tact with our own, that touches the conscience, 
and shows us to ourselves, and quickens us to the 
shame that is medicinal. It is often so when 
the friend is a human friend. It is always so 
when the friend is Jesus Christ. ‘ Depart from 
me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man’—the very 
coming of Christ searches and sifts. But the joy 
is that if He comes to search, He also comes in 
all His love to save; and He will never leave 
us nor forsake us, till the need of searching shall 
be gone for ever, 


WHITE RAIMENT 
A WHITSUNDAY ADDRESS 


He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment.— 
Rev. iii. 5. 
Turovucuout the greater part of Christendom, 
to-day is celebrated under the name of Whit- 
sunday. It is the Sunday commemorative of the 
day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost descended 
on the Church. From the earliest times that 
Pentecostal Sunday was a favourite one for the 
sacrament of baptism. Its memories of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit made it peculiarly appro- 
priate for that. And it was thus it got its name 
of Whitsunday, from the white garments of the 
little children, who, on that day so hallowed by its 
unction, were brought to the font to be baptized. 
It is white-sunday ; the day of the white robes ; 
the day when the church was beautiful in white. 
It is the only Sunday in the year which enshrines 


a particular colour in its name. And so I venture 
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to speak to you this evening on some of the 
suggestions of that colour, which is so often 
mentioned in the Bible, and always with an 
element of symbolism. 

First, then, I ask you to observe that white is 
emblematical of purity. It is the symbol of 
purity in every language; the outward sign of it 
in every ritual. When I was in the country a few 
weeks ago, the grip of winter was still upon the 
land. But there was one bank, rising from the 
road, that was covered with innumerable snow- 
drops. And one could not look at them, so 
quietly beautiful, braving the bitterness of icy 
mornings, without recalling this text in Revela- 
tion ‘ he that overcometh shall be clothed in white.’ 
It was that thought which made the psalmist cry, 
‘ Wash me, and I shall be whiter than the snow.’ 
It was that which clothed the priest in his white 
robes, when he stood to minister in holy things. 
It was that which filled the heart of the apostle, 
when he looked heavenward and saw a throne, 
and the throne was white because of Him who sat 
on it, for He is infinitely and for ever holy. 

Now I dare say there are some here to-night 
who feel a sense of shame when they hear that, 
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If white be the sign and sacrament of purity— 
God help them, they shall never wear it. Is there 
no young man here who has been living foolishly 
since he awoke to the liberty of manhood? Is 
there no young woman who is very different from 
what she was a dozen years ago? ‘Character,’ 
said Mr. Moody once, ‘ character is what a man 
is in the dark,’ and if we knew what you were 
in the dark, would there be any hope of white 
apparel? I answer most emphatically, yes. That 
is the gospel I am here to preach. It is not to 
the heart of childlike innocence that the white 
raiment of our text is promised. It is to every 
one who overcomes ; who rises from his past, and 
is ashamed ; who cries, from the very margin of 
despair, ‘Create within me a clean heart, O God.’ 

Then once again, I want you to observe that 
white was the colour which indicated victory. It 
was so, not only in the Bible, but also in the 
literature of Greece and Rome. To-day, we do 
not so regard it. It is not significant of triumph 
now. The white flag is the symbol of submission, 
and the white feather is the badge of cowardice. 
But in the ancient world of Jew and Pagan there 
was no such sinister suggestion in it: it was not 
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the colour of the coward then; white was the 
colour of the conqueror. There is a legend in 
the myths of Greece which illustrates this in a 
pathetic manner. It relates to Theseus, son or 
/Egeus, who was so mighty in succouring the 
weak. And it tells how Theseus, before he sailed 
to Crete to do battle with a horrid monster there, 
made an agreement with his aged father. If he 
was slain, his vessel would come home under the 
dark sails she always carried. But if he slew the 
beast, and was victorious, his sails were to be 
white on his return. And Theseus slew the beast. 
and was victorious, but quite forgot his promise 
to his father, who, seeing no sail of white upon 
the ship, flung himself over the steep cliff and 
perished. That is a legend from the myths of 
Hellas ; may I take one now from the traditions 
of Rome? Well, there is one in Vergil which 
occurs to me, and which, I take it, every school- 
boy knows. For when Mneas, in his flight from 
Troy, came with his comrades to the coast of Italy, 
the first objects descried upon the shore were four 
white horses on the pasture-land. They were 
horses, and so they spoke of war; but they were 
white, and so they spoke of victory. And that 
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was a happy omen for the voyagers, and was 
accepted as a sign from heaven. So in Greece 
and Rome, as in Judea, there was nothing in 
white suggestive of submission; but there was 
something which suggested victory, and whispered 
the exultancy of triumph. 

Do you see then another facet of our text—he 
that overcometh shall be clothed in white? It 
means that the battles which are won in secret, 
shall some day be the vesture which we wear. 
Our hardest conflicts are not fought in public; 
our hardest conflicts are on a hidden field. 
There is no one to rejoice when we are con- 
gquerors; no one to hear the tidings of defeat. 
And yet these hidden conflicts of the heart, which 
we imagine to be so unobserved, get themselves 
written out upon the character, and clothe us at 
the lastas in a garment. There is really no such 
thing as secret sin. Sin is always making for the 
surface. Thy speech bewrayeth thee—thy look 
is tell-tale—if not to-day it will be by and by. 
And at the last no victory is secret, though it be 
won in solitude and silence. There is not a point 
in the whole range of character but some day 
shall reveal its influence. That is one swift sug- 
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gestion of our text—he that overcometh shall be 
clothed in white. It tells that the hidden issue of 
to-day shall be the visible garment of to-morrow. 
And that is a thought which it is well to cherish 
when we are alone with our besetting sins. Out 
of our hidden triumphs God is weaving the robe 
that is to deck us by and by. 

Once again, I ask you to observe that white is 
the colour which expresses joy. It does so 
because it is the colour of light, and there is 
something gladsome in the light. We do not 
speak about the day of sorrow; we speak and 
sing about the xight of sorrow. ‘The night is 
dark, and I am far from home,’ is the utterance 
of one in heaviness. But light is gladsome, and 
it heartens us, and it summons forth the music of 
the birds, and so there has always been the 
thought of joy in the radiance which is the badge 
of day. As I look round upon this congregation, 
J see how many are attired in black. And what 
does that speak of—does it speak of joy? It 
does not speak of joy; it speaks of mourning, 
It speaks of partings that were hard to bear ; 
of voices that are silent now; of ties that have 
been severed for a little, until the tragedy of 
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time is past. ‘That is the significance of black. 
It is the colour of loneliness and tears. It 
is the vesture of the silent night when every 
sorrow is intensified. But white is not the colour 
of the mourner. White is the colour of the happy 
bride. It is the sacrament of what is glad; the 
symbol and interpreter of joy. 

And so our text hints at this other truth—a 
truth which we can never lay to heart too much. 
It tells us, in the symbol of apocalypse, that over- 
coming is the road to joy. It is not by doing 
just what we want to do—it is not by yielding to 
every gust of passion—it is not thus that life 
becomes a glad thing, with a sound of music in 
its desert-mile. It is by taking up the cross in 
patience ; it is by holding fast to lowly duty ; it 
is by trampling on the wild beast within, until he 
learns who is the master here. If to be happy be 
your one ambition, you may be certain you will 
not be happy. The young fellow who is bent on 
a good time finds out at forty what a fool he was. 
It is not thus that happiness is won; it is by 
travelling on a harder road, where there are marks 
of blood upon the soil, and the shadow of a cross 
upon the hill. Why was the joy of Christ so rich 
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and full? Was it not partly because He over- 
came? He was tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet He never swerved from His appointed 
way. And so with us, however we may be 
tempted, there is always joy in mastering tempta- 
tion. To yield to it is always to be miserable. 
To conquer it is always to be glad. He that 
overcometh will be clothed in white. He will 
grow gladder every year he lives. And life will 
be richer, and the world more wonderful, because 
he is fighting bravely in the silence. For the 
last result of sin is always sadness, and the dis- 
appointment of an empty heart, and a pilgrimage 
across a loveless country where all the water- 
courses are dried up. 

Once again I want you to remember that white 
is the livery of heavenly service. It is the garb 
which all the angels wear, and the angels are the 
ministers of God.. Has not our Master taught 
us thus to pray, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven’? The type and pattern of per- 
fect service is the unceasing ministry of angels. 
And always, when they are busied on that ministry, 
and speeding on the errands of their King, we read 
of the angels that they are clothed in white. Do 
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you remember what the women saw within the 
tomb on resurrection morning? They looked 
for Jesus, and He was not there ; but the tomb . 
was not empty, though their Lord had risen. For, 
sitting on the stone there was a man,—a young 
man, and he was clothed in white; and the women 
hurried back to the eleven to tell them that they 
had seen a vision of the angels. The man was 
young, because his home was God, and the oldest 
angels in heaven are the youngest. And he was 
seated quietly on the stone, for there is always 
leisure in angelic ministry. And he was clothed, 
not in the garb of woe, but in the radiant livery of 
white, for in the sepulchre, as before the throne, 
he was busied in the service of his King. That 
thought was very familiar to the Jew. He always 
associated white with angels. Flying abroad upon 
the wings of help, the angels were always habited 
in white. And so the colour came to speak of 
service ; of instant and unquestioning obedience ; 
of readiness to do the will of God, though the 
path of ministry was to a grave. 

Do you not see, then, another fine suggestion 
in ‘he that overcometh shall be clothed in white’ ? 
It means that if we do not overcome, we cannot 
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hope to have the robe of service. It is not only 
on our own account that God is calling us to self- 
subdual. If we are to serve with any power and 
blessing, one of the first essentials is self-conquest. 
For all our influence upon other lives roots in the 
silent depths of what we are, and takes its char- 
acter of weal or woe from the victory or from the 
failure there. Think, for example, of the home. 
Have we not all known angels in the home? We 
think of the mother of our childhood, perhaps,— 
so patient, so gentle, and so loving. But what 
we never saw when we were children was the 
self-denial which lay behind the service, the quiet 
mastery of mood and temper which came with 
benediction to the home. He that overcometh 
shall be clothed in white. Self must be mastered 
or we shall never serve. We must learn to do 
things when we feel least like them. We must 
crush down that rising irritation. And that is 
what made Christ the perfect servant—that He 
had been so perfectly victorious, and had a heart 
which was the joyous home of wisdom and serenity 
and prayer. 

Then, in closing, we shall not forget that white 
is symbolical of Christ Himself. Think for ex- 
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ample of the Transfiguration. Moses was there 
and Elijah was there, yet we do not call it an hour 
of heavenly conference. We call it what it is 
called in scripture, the hour of the Transfigura- 
tion. And that just means that the wonder of 
the hour was the transfiguring of Jesus Christ, 
when His garments shone with such a whiteness 
as no fuller on earth could whiten them. What 
was the colour of Christ’s dress we know not. 
When He was mocked, they decked Him in the 
purple. But the garb of the glorified Christ is 
not the purple. It is a dazzling and lustrous 
white. And he that overcometh shall be clothed 
in white. He shall be like Him, for he shall see 
Him as He is. He shall have washed away for 
evermore all that would separate him from his 
Lorp. 


THE PERFECTING POWER OF LOVE 


Above all these things put on love, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness,—Col. iii, 14. 


WE are accustomed to think of Paul as a dogmatic 
writer, never so happy as when immersed in argu- 
ment, but we must not forget with what affecting 
tenderness he has written of the grace of love. 
Great intellectual strength like that of Paul is often 
intolerant of tender feeling; moving along the 
lines of demonstration, it disdains the heart as a 
true source of knowledge ; but from that tempta- 
tion Paul is entirely free, for while he is the very 
prince of reasoners, he insists with ever increasing 
emphasis on the power and the primacy of love. 
It is not John, it is Paul who tells us that love is 
the fulfilling of the law. It is Paul who writes 
that wonderful hymn of love which we find in the 
thirteenth of Corinthians. So here it is Paul who, 
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life in Jesus Christ, bids us put on the bond of 
charity. 

Now a word or two will explain to us the figure 
which the apostle uses to convey his meaning : 
‘Above all these things put on love, which is the 
bond of perfectness.’ The picture in the apostle’s 
mind is that of one who is putting on his raiment. 
He sees a man throwing around his body the loose 
and flowing garments of antiquity. And then it 
occurs to him that these loose garments, no maiter 
how fine or beautiful they be, can never be worn 
with comfort or with grace unless they are clasped 
together with a girdle. Without that girdle, 
drawing all together, they hamper and hinder a 
man at every turn. Jt is the perfect bond of robe 
and tunic, the final touch that makes them service- 
able. And so, says Paul, is it with love; it is the 
girdle of every other grace ; it is the final touch 
that beautifies the whole, and makes every 
garment of the spirit perfect. Under the figure, 
then, there lies one thought—it is the thought of 
the perfecting of love. Love is the girdle binding 
all together, and giving to everything its proper 
beauty. On that, then, I want to dwell a little; 
on love, not in its inherent qualities but in its 
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singular and incommunicable power of perfecting 
everything that clothes our being. 

In the first place, let us consider how love is 
needed for the perfecting of gifts. 

How true this is of spiritual gifts we learn from 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. That church 
at Corinth was very rich in gifts; so rich, that 
there was trouble over them. One had the gift of 
prophecy, and one of prayer; and one had the 
gift of tongues, and one of healing; and every 
man, in the ardour of the spirit, was claiming for 
his own gift a proud pre-eminence ; until at last 
the danger grew so great, and the scandal of 
bickering so soul-destroying, that the Corinthian 
Christians wrote to Paul begging him for his 
advice and guidance. What was the counsel which 
the apostle gave? First, he said, Covet earnestly 
the dest gifts. Remember, he means, that though 
all gifts are of God, yet all are not equal in spiritual 
value. But then immediately he turns from that, 
as though it were too hard for these Corinthians, 
and he says ‘but yet I show you a more excellent 
way ’—and that more excellent way is love. It is 
thus that Paul introduces that great chapter in 
which he glorifies the powers of love. There will 
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be no more trouble about spiritual gifts, if love is 
the girdle which includes them all. Without love, 
the graces of the spirit will irritate like flowing 
garments in the gale. Love is the perfect bond 
which makes them serviceable, keeping each in its 
peculiar place. 

Not only is this true of spiritual gifts ; it is true 
of artistic and intellectual gifts. Over them all a 
man must put on love, for love is the final touch 
that perfects them. Take for example the happy 
gift of song which God has bestowed so freely on 
his children. We have all listened, I take it, to 
some singers who have set us a-wondering at their 
perfect art. Artistically there was not a flaw to 
find; there was consummate mastery and perfect 
execution ; and yet the song has somehow failed 
to move us, or to strike a responsive chord within 
our breast. The gift was there—that no one would 
deny—and it had been trained with splendid 
perseverance ; but there was one thing lacking to 
complete it, and that was the perfecting impress of 
the heart. You can arrest and dazzle without 
love ; but without love you cannot charm or win. 
You cannot open these ivory gates and golden that 
lead to the secret places of the soul, Hence a 
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poor gift, if there be love behind it, will set the 
eye a-glistening with tears; while the most brilliant 
gift, if it be loveless, will leave us wondering, and 
leave us cold. I have heard preachers whose 
intellectual gifts were such that any man might 
covet them. Yet they never moved me to abhor 
the wrong, or kindled me to joy in what was fair. 
But I have heard others whose gifts were not 
remarkable, but who were on fire with love to God 
and man, and there was a power about their 
simplest word, that made a man ashamed of his 
poor life. My brother and sister, whatever be 
your gift, over that gift put on the belt of love. 
Covet earnestly the best gifts, but covet love to 
beautify them all. Study is noble, and discipline 
is good, and perseverance is a heroic virtue ; but 
in all the range of gifts there is not one that does 
not call for love to perfect it. 

Once more, I ask you to observe that love is 
needed for the perfecting of service. 

If one were asked to tell what life is, it might 
be difficult to give an answer. Perhaps we get 
nearest to life’s deepest meaning, when we in- 
terpret it in terms of service. All life is service. 
We all must serve to live. Obedience is the 
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first condition of all progress. Hence Christ, 
the consummation of humanity, was among men 
-as one who serveth. 

Now I think that when we look at service, we 
can distinguish three ascending stages in it. In 
the first place, and on the lowest stage, we dis- 
cover the service of necessity. There are many 
things which we are forced to do, and which we 
would never dream of doing were we free. They 
meet us in the performance of our work, perhaps, 
and we would gladly shirk them if we could. 
But we cannot shirk them if we wish to live; 
they are part of the terms on which we have our 
being ; they are the very condition of existence, 
and not to render them were suicide. Such 
service, to which we are compelled, is the poorest 
and the lowest form of service. True, it is 
dignified when it is bravely borne, and carried 
through in an unmurmuring way. But the very 
fact that it is forced upon us, and would be at 
once rejected were we free, invests it with a 
certain meanness, and robs it of liberty and of 
delight. 

The next stage is the service of duty—all that 
we do because it is our duty. It is the service 
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we render not because we must. It is the service 
we give because we ought. It, too, may be un- 
congenial service—not at all what we should have 
chosen for ourselves ; and we may think it hard 
that we should have been summoned to bear such 
burdens or carry through such tasks. But con- 
science tells us it is the path for us, and so we 
pray to God to strengthen us; and then, with 
whatever manhood we possess, we go quietly 
forward on the path of duty. There is always 
something noble in that service, yet it is hardly 
the highest kind of service. There is a lack of 
joy in it—a lack of music—there is not the glad- 
someness as of a happy child. Something is 
wanting to make the service perfect; to make 
it a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ; and what 
it lacks to crown it with delight, is the final touch 
of love. It is love that makes every service 
perfect. It is love that turns the task into 
delight. Love never asks how little can I do. 
Love always asks how much. And that is why 
in all the range of service there is no service like 
that inspired by love, whether the love of a 
mother for her children, or that of Jesus Christ 
for ali mankind. 
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I might illustrate this ascending scale of service 
by an imagined case from our old customs. Think, 
then, of some young man a hundred years ago, 
impressed into the service of the navy. Caught 
by the press-gang and torn away from home, how 
intolerable that service must have seemed! For 
a time, it would be the bitterest of drudgery, 
performed with many a muttering and curse. 
There was no escape—it had to be performed—the 
lash and the irons followed disobedience ; that, in 
the harshest and extremest sense, was the service 
of necessity. But can we not imagine that young 
man rousing himself into a worthier mood? At 
the call of danger he would forget his bondage, 
and think of the peril of his native land. And 
patriotic feelings would arise, and his duty to his 
country would awake; and now his service would 
be a nobler thing, because it was the service of 
his duty. But now suppose that a young man 
like that had sailed in the same vessel with Lord 
Nelson, and had learned to love Nelson with 
that devoted love which filled the breast of every 
man who sailed with him. How different would 
his service now become! How gladly would he 
toil and fight and die! The thought of duty 
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would be absorbed in love, and love would make 
his service perfect. . 

Once more, I want you to observe that love is 
needed for the perfecting of relationships. 

If you were to ask me what it is that makes 
life rich, I should answer that chiefly it is life’s 
relationships. It is in the ties which link it to the 
lives of others, that life enlarges to its fairest 
measure. Just think how poor your life would 
be to-day could you cut the cords which bind you 
to your friends. Son, father, sister, brother, 
friend and comrade—what would life be without 
such words as these? For no man liveth to him- 
self—when he attempts it he is no longer living. 
It is in its wide and various relationships that 
life is ennobled and enriched. 

Now when you come to think of it, you find 
there are three great enemies of sweet relationship. 
The first is selfishness, the second pride, and the 
third destroyer of life’s ties is fear. No man or 
woman who is selfish can ever know the joy of 
deep relationship. If you are selfish you cannot 
bea friend. If you are selfish you cannot have a 
friend. For we never tell our secrets to the selfish, 
nor open our hearts to them in happy confidence, 
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nor lean upon them with that confiding hope that 
calls for, and is always sure of, sympathy. Then 
in pride is a strange power of isolation. We say 
of the man who is proud that he is cold. No one 
is warmed by him in this chill world. No warmth 
of other lives dispels his iciness. The proud man 
is the solitary man, and so always is the man who 
is afraid, whether it be the savage in the forest, or 
the fearful sultan upon an Eastern throne. Where 
there is selfishness, then, or pride, or fear, you 
never can have the fulness of relationship. Some- 
thing is lacking in every human tie so long as 
these are mighty in the heart. And it takes a 
power that can conquer these, and whose empire 
means the killing out of these, if the relationships 
that make our life are to come slowly to a perfect 
growth, 

It takes a power that can conquer these—you 
know as wellas I do what that power is. Nothing 
‘but love, possessing all the heart, is able to dis- 
possess these enemies. Love is the sworn enemy 
of selfishness, for it sets a crown upon the other- 
self. Love is the sworn enemy of pride, for love 
is ever warm and ever humble. And as for fear, . 
there is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth 
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out fear, for fear hath torment. It is thus that love 
is imperatively needed for the perfecting of every 
human tie. Like a girdle you must clasp it on, 
if you would wear the garment of relationship. 
It and it only is the bond of perfectness, between 
one life and every other life. Without it we may 
eat and drink and sleep. But with it, in our 
common life, we live. 

So love is needed for the perfecting of gifts, 
for the perfecting of service and relationship. 
Now in closing, and in a word or two, it is 
needed for the perfecting of religion. 

It is a matter of infinite debate where precisely 
religion begins. Is it in fear of the darkness, in 
dread of the unknown; is it in some dim feeling 
of dependence? Brethren, we may have our own 
thoughts on that matter, as a fascinating question 
of psychology ; but wherever religion long ago 
began, it can never be perfect till it reaches love. 
If no relationship of earth is perfect till love has 
entered with its benediction, how can a man’s 
relationship to God be perfect, if love is want- 
ing there? For true religion is not a thing of 
doctrine, nor of eager and intellectuai speculation : 
it is the tie that binds the life on earth to the 
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infinite and eternal life beyond the veil. I grant 
you that the distance is so vast there that you 
cannot gauge it by any earthly tie. I do not like 
that form of pious speech that is all familiar, and 
has no place for awe. Yet the fact remains that 
every earthly tie is but a shadow of our tie with 
God, and if shese cannot be perfect without love, 
no more, you may be sure of it, can shat. Only 
when a man can lift his eyes, and say with a cry 
of victory, ‘God loves me’; only when he be- 
lieves, though all be dark, that the God who 
reigneth is a God of love; only then does his 
religion become real, a very present help in time 
of trouble, a well of water in the burning desert, 
a cooling shadow in a weary land, 

It is just that and nothing else which makes 
ours the perfect religion. For the perfecting of 
religion love is needed, and that love has been 
revealed in Christ. God commendeth His own 
love to us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us. God so loved the world that 
He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
_ believeth in Him should not perish. When we 
have gazed upon the face of Christ, there are a 
thousand things we still may doubt ; but there is 
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one thing we can never doubt again, and that is 
the love of God. Love is the perfect bond ’twixt 
man and man. Love is the perfect bond ’twixt 
man and God. How shall we win it where every- 
thing is dark, and with a thousand providences so 
baffling? Blessed Saviour, we turn our hearts to 
Thee. We gaze upon Thy pierced hands and 
feet. He that hath seen Thee hath seen the 
Father. We rest at last upon the love of God. 


PREVENIENT GOODNESS 


Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness.—Ps. xxi, 3. 


Tue word ‘prevent’ here, as most of you are 
aware, is used in a different sense from that which 
it now bears. It has no suggestion of hindering 
about it; it means to anticipate or go before. 
‘Thou preventest him with the blessings of good- 
ness '—thou goest on ahead—thou art in front. 
When the king reaches such and such an hour, he 
will discover that it has been prepared for. It is 
that assurance of a foreseeing power, of a footstep 
and a figure on ahead, which quieted and cheered 
the psalmist’s soul, and helped him to be brave 
against the morrow. ‘The psalmist knew that 
Jehovah was behind him, in the subtle interweay- 
ings of the past. He knew that God was with 
him in the present, invisible, yet nearer than his 
breathing. But he knew also, and there were 


times for him when the thought was inexpressibly 
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refreshing, that the path he should have to tread 
to-morrow, was being shaped by hands divine 
to-day. It is on that thought I am going to dwell 
to-night—it is a helpful and illuminative one. 
God is not only with us as we journey. God is 
on before us as we journey. First, we shall look 
at the beginning of life; next, at the progress of 
life ; and lastly, at the end of life. 

Think, then, of the beginnings of life, and of 
the state of things which then awaited us. And 
first remember how when we were born we came 
into a world that was prepared. ‘Thou hast 
formed the world to be inhabited,’ is one of the 
deep sayings of the prophets, For whatever ends 
the world has been created, it has been fashioned 
upon the lines of man, It has been decked in 
beauty for the human eye; covered with susten- 
ance for the human frame; stored with energies 
that would have slept unused, but for the large 
intelligence of man. Does the newborn child need 
to be clothed? Sheep have been pasturing upon 
the hills. Does the newborn child need to be fed ? 
Mysterious changes have been preparing food. 
And does the newborn child need to be warmed ? 
Why then, unnumbered centuries ago, the leaves 
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were falling with the sunshine in them, that to-day 
we might have summer on the hearth. Not into 
an unprepared world is the little infant flung. 
Nature never calls, ‘I am not ready, nor can I 
support this gift of a new life.’ Nature has been 
getting ready for millenniums, since she awoke 
from the primeval chaos ; and in her depths, and 
on her hills of pasturage, has been preparing for 
this very hour. 

Again, let us bear this in mind, that we were 
born into a society that was prepared. Life 
perishes without a right environment, and an 
environment contains a thousand yesterdays. If 
you are to give a child a good education, one has 
said, you must begin a hundred years before the 
child is born. That is a hard saying, but it is 
very true, and it is very needful to be heard 
to-day. For all the good that lesson-books will 
do is interwoven with the childish nature, and 
written upon the nature of the child there is the 
moral story of the dead. It was not of the 
schoolboy in that city-school that the man of 
prayer was thinking when he prayed, He wrestled 
heavenward in his lone shieling, and trod upon 
the beast in his quiet glen. Yet some one is 
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braver because he was brave; some one is stronger 
because he was true; some little brain is brighter 
of intelligence because he was quietly faithful to 
the light. Thou goest before us with the bless- 
ings of goodness. We are all aristocrats and born 
into a heritage. We struggle through broken 
efforts into speech, and the speech of a little child 
is always wonderful. And yet the Celt is in it, 
and the Saxon, and the pride and chivalry of 
Norman conquerors, and it has been shaping for 
a thousand years that it might be ready for the 
child to-day. 

And more than that, is it not also true that 
we were born into a home that was prepared? 
God has not only been busy in the world; God 
has also been busy in the home. Sometimes there 
comes a visitor to see us of whose coming we had 
no anticipation. He has been long abroad and 
for years we have not seen him, until one day he 
is standing at our door. But it is not thus that 
into Christian homes there come the joy and 
mystery of childhood. The child is born in a 
prepared place, and love has been very busy with 
its welcome. And prayers go heavenward with 
a new intensity and some now pray who never 
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prayed before; and fountains of tenderness are 
opened up, and feelings that were scarce suspected 
once ; and God is nearer and His hand more 
wonderful, and all the future has a different 
music, and that is why home is as a type of 
heaven, it is a prepared place for a prepared 
people. Thou goest before us with the blessings 
of goodness. Thou touchest hearts to fatherhood 
and motherhood. Thou givest to the little help- 
less child the sign and seal of sacramental baptism. 
And the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is there, 
and the memory of His love for little ones, and 
the cleansing of blood that was poured out in 
ransom, not yesterday, but long centuries ago. 

In the second place, think of the progress of 
life, as we advance in it from stage to stage. God 
is not only behind us in our memories, God is 
also before us in the way. We leave our child- 
hood with its meadowgrass, and we pass into the 
highlands of our youth. And then we cry a 
brave farewell to youth, and take our journey on 
the dustier road. Yet every step we take, we feel 
more certainly that some one has been ordering 
in advance. There are signs, which he who runs 
may read, that our coming has been anticipated. 
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God with us is the source of fortitude ; God on 
before us is the source of hope. Hope is just God 
a little way ahead, kindling the lamps and levelling 
the path. And though we see Him not and hear 
Him not, for the veil of to-morrow is betwixt Him 
and us, yet our hearts, which are far wiser than 
our heads, are hopeful just because He is there. 
Think, for example, of the surprise of life—its 
unexpected and unlooked-for element. There is 
not a life so dull and commonplace but has had 
ample experience of that. Our joys surprise us like 
birds upon the wing, flashing upon us suddenly 
and strangely. There is an element of surprise 
in our temptations, and half their power is their 
unexpectedness, And in our sorrow, that familiar 
story linking the generations into brotherhood, 
there is always something of which we find no 
replica, something that is ours and ours alone. 
It is that which tells us God is in our joys. It is 
that which tells us God is in our sorrows. Not on 
the scale of a thousand are we dealt with ; we are 
dealt with on the scale of one. And all that fine 
adjustment of experience, as we advance to it 
from stage to stage, is a witness, to the watchful 
heart, of the preparatory handiwork of God, 
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Or think again of the cravings of our life; 
those longings that beset us as we journey. The 
measurement of life is what it hungers for—its 
quest is in reality its crown. When we are young 
we hunger for adventure; when we are old we 
hunger for repose. When we are foolish we 
want to conquer worlds; when we are wise we 
want to conquer self. When we are children it 
is fame we covet, and we cannot picture life with- 
out success; but when we are taught a little, we 
begin to see how it is better to be faithful than to 
be famous. Our life is measured not by what 
we win: our life is measured by the thing we strive 
for. As aman deepens so his longings deepen, 
till they reach to the infinite and the eternal. 
And the strange thing is, that as these cravings 
alter, and rise from the transient to the endur- 
ing, so God is ever there before us, with His pre- 
pared answer to our quest. We crave for light, 
_ and the sun and moon are there, and they have 
been shining for unnumbered ages. We crave 
for love, and love is not of yesterday. It is as 
ancient as the heart-beat of humanity. We come 
to crave for pardon and for peace and for un- 
broken fellowship with God ; and all that, in Jesus 
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Christ our Lord, has been made ready for us long 
ago. 

Indeed to me one of the surest proofs that the 
Bible is indeed the Word of God is just the way 
in which it goes before us through all the chang- 
ing experience of life. Other books we leave 
behind. They were before us once; they are 
behind us now. We have outgrown them. We 
have reached an hour when they were powerless 
to cheer and guide. But always as we battle 
through the years, and break through the thicket 
into another glade, a little ahead of us, with eyes 
of love, we descry the figure of the Word of 
God. It is before us in the day of triumph. It 
is before us in the hour of fall. In every new 
temptation it is there; in every joy, in every 
bitterness. We move into the shadow and the 
heartbreak, or into the sunshine with the play of 
waters, and yet the Bible understands it all, and 
is there to meet us when we come. We are not 
above it when we scale the heavens, nor beneath it 
when we make our bed in hell. It is always a 
little higher than our highest. It is always a little 
deeper than our deepest. And that to me is an 
argument unanswerable that God is in scripture as 
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in no other book. It is not so much that J find 
Him there. It is rather that there He finds me. 

Lastly, and in a word or two, does not this 
thought illuminate the close of life? Thou goest 
before us into the dark valley. ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you,’ said Christ. Whatever hell be, 
it is not man’s environment. It was prepared 
for the devil and his angels. Whatever heaven 
be, it is man’s native place, prepared for him from 
the foundation of the world. And then within 
that kingdom, all made ready, there is to be 
the individual touch—I go to prepare a place for 
you. Of what kind that preparation is, eye hath 
not seen and ear hath never heard. All we know 
is that we shall be at home, and shall be welcomed 
by familiar hands, And if here the preparation 
is so wonderful that waits for the little child when 
it is born, how much more wonderful shall it all 
be when dying we are born into the glory. If 
love has been busy making ready here, shall love 
not also be making ready there? It is all our 
Father’s house of many rooms, and we but pass 
from one into the other. And I for one am con- 
tent to leave it there, not searching idly into 
hidden things, but holding that at the grave as 
at the cradle, preparatory love is on ahead. 


OUR DUTY TOWARDS OUR EQUALS 


And he was angry and would not go in.—Luke xv. 28. 


Tue moral failure of the elder brother is very 
significant in one respect. It was a failure in the 
sphere of duty to an equal. As a son he had 
given every satisfaction, and with a good con- 
science he insists on that. Faithfully, and with 
creditable patience, he had served his father for 
these many years. Probably, too, no fault could 
be found with him in his practical management 
of the estate, nor in his conduct towards the 
servants on the farm. Towards his superior— 
for in Jewish eyes the superiority of fatherhood is 
great—towards his superiors he was all that could 
be wished for. Towards his inferiors he was 
blameless, and no fault attaches to him there, 
The point to be noted is that where he failed, and 
failed in a shocking and contemptible way, was in 


his duties towards his equals. True, one was older 
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and the other younger ; one had the privileges of 
the first-born. Yet were they brothers, born of 
the same mother, sharers together of the home 
of infancy. And this was the point of failure in 
his life, not his duty to superiors or to inferiors, 
but his duty to one whose birth and upbringing 
put him on the platform of equality. It is on 
that I want to speak this evening. I want to talk 
with you for a little on our duties towards our 
equals. 

Now it will at once occur to you, hearing that 
theme, how little is said of it in the New Testa- 
ment. On the matter of our duty to our equals, 
the New Testament is comparatively silent. It 
speaks to us, not infrequently, of the duty which 
we owe to our superiors. Men are to reverence 
those who sit in Moses’ seat ; they are to render 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ; they 
are to pray for kings and all who are in authority. 
It speaks constantly of our duty to inferiors. 
That is one great theme of the New Testament. 
Everywhere, with all variety of appeal, that. is 
insisted on and urged. But as we read the 
gospels and epistles we gradually become aware 
of a strange silence—it is the silence, the com- 
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parative silence of the gospel, on the matter of 
our duty to our equals. That does not mean 
that such duties were of little consequence to the 
men who have given us our New Testament. 
It means that there were certain causes, which 
inevitably put the emphasis elsewhere. Let me 
suggest three of these causes to you. 

In the first place, there was that new humility 
which was present so powerfully in Christian 
character. Working in the heart of the new- 
born, it did not suggest equality at all. How- 
ever glad was the good news of the Gospel, 
however it cheered and comforted the world, 
one of its first effects on human hearts was to 
deepen the sense of personal unworthiness. And 
this deep feeling of personal unworthiness so 
coloured every estimate of self, that men were 
readier to deny than to assert their equality with 
any one whatever. When Peter, overpowered 
and awestruck, cried, ‘ Depart from me, O Lord, 
for 1am a sinful man’; when Paul, in the ripe- 
ness of his vast experience, thought of himself as 
just the chief of sinners, you have a frame of 
mind that was widespread, and was the peculiar 
creation of the Gospel, and yet a frame that was 
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far from ready to assert equality with anybody. 
Similarly, the only greatness in the kingdom lay 
in being a servant in the kingdom. It was to 
him who took the lowest place that Christ pro- 
mised the blessing and the honour. And Paul, 
preaching what he practised, as he ever practised 
what he preached, bade his readers ‘in lowliness 
of mind esteem the other better than themselves.’ 
Now in all this there is no denial of the fact that 
we have all our equals. The Gospel is always 
true to human nature, and that is one of the facts 
of human nature. But you will readily under- 
stand how men, dominated by a new-born 
humility, were not in a mood to give immediate 
prominence to the duties which imply equality. 
The second reason is to be found in this—in 
the Gospel message of compassion." That was so 
new, so new and so amazing, that for a little it 
obscured all else. There may be elements in the 
ethic of the Gospel which were familiar to the 
older world. That is exactly what we should 
expect, since God has never left Himself without 
a witness. But there was one thing in the Gospel 


1 This, with some of the other points here touched on, is worked 
out very fully and powerfully by Mozley, University Sermons, IX. 
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which was new, and set it apart from all the 
thought of ages, and that was its magnificent 
insistence on the need and the blessing of com- 
passion. For the first time in the world the 
grace of pity was placed in the very centre of 
the virtues. For the first time tenderness of 
heart was made a manly and a noble thing. And 
such was the thrill of this discovery, and the 
power it gained over the hearts of men, that it 
dimmed the thought of duty towards equals. 
It was the Christian’s mark to be compassionate 
—to help the poor, to cheer the solitary. He 
went to the least and lowest of mankind, in the 
great love wherewith his heart was burning, 
And you cannot wonder that that great enthu- 
siasm, so utterly unknown in paganism, pushed 
into the background, as it were, the statement of 
our duty towards equals. 

But there is another reason, not opposed to 
these, yet standing just a little apart from them. 
It is the fact that Christian morality is so vitally 
dependent upon Christ. Paul never thought of 
morals by itself. He never spoke of isolated 
ethics. For him to live—in every realm of life 
—for him to live was Christ. To be like Christ 
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was his idea of goodness; to be in Christ his 
idea of glory; to follow in the steps of Christ 
was his compendium of all morality. Now the 
very foundation of the Church was this, that 
Jesus Christ had no equal. ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’—it was on that 
foundation that the Church was built. Neither in 
heaven above nor on earth beneath had Jesus 
Christ a duty to His equal. Now of course it 
does not follow that we have none, because our 
incomparable Lord had none. To assert that 
would have been blasphemy. But you can under- 
stand how to men, for whom Christ was all and 
in all, the subject of duty towards equals was not 
one that would be largely handled. It is in these 
ways we must explain the comparative silence of 
Scripture on the subject. It is not because in the 
eyes of the Apostles the matter was one of subor- 
dinate importance. It is because they were en- 
thralled by the new joy that had come to them 
in the new message of the gospel, a message of 
One who though He was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor. 

Now probably there are no duties harder to 
perform, as there are none more beneficial to the 
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character, than the duties we owe to our equals. 
It is not always agreeable or easy to fulfil our 
duty to our inferiors. Nor is it always agreeable 
or easy to live towards our superiors as we ought. 
But perhaps in the whole range of duty that 
which makes the most severe demands upon us, 
is not our duty to inferiors or superiors, but is 
our duty to our equals. Let me recall one or two 
facts which indicate how commonly men fail here. 

In the first place, we may see it in the narrow 
compass of the family circle. There are many— 
it is to be feared—many homes where the. spirit 
of the elder brother still survives. Take each 
member of the circle separately, and you find each 
to be amiable and useful. One may be in an 
office—one a nurse—one a diligent visitor to the 
- poor. And all these duties they faithfully fulfil, 
working for those set over them most loyally, or 
cheering, by the word and deed of comfort, the 
poor who are entrusted to their charge. No fault 
can be found with them in these relationships. 
They fulfil them with every satisfaction. But is 
it not sometimes the case that these brothers and 
sisters are far from being a united family? The 
one thing that it seems impossible for them to do 
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is to live harmoniously together, or to share in the 
mutual and happy confidences which lie at the 
basis of a happy home. In other words, the duties 
which they fail in are just the duties I am speak- 
ing of to-day. Towards their superiors they are 
faithful and diligent. Towards their inferiors 
they are tender-hearted. But where they fail is in 
the family circle, where all are on the level of 
equality, and where the only duties that have 
place are the duties that we owe towards our 
equals. 

In the second place, we witness the same thing 
in the larger area of a common calling. It is 
notorious how little sympathy there often is 
between those who are brothers in vocation. I 
have heard a doctor say more unkind things about 
a brother doctor than about any other person in 
the world. I have heard one literary man decry 
another in a way no reader would ever dream of 
doing. And ‘depend upon it,’ said a well-known 
friend to me the other day, ‘the nastiest things 
ever said about us are some of the things said by 
our brother-ministers.’ Now send that doctor 
out among his patients, and he may be the very 
soul of skilful kindness. Watch that minister 
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visiting the poor, and he may do it with the most 
genuine sympathy. It is not with inferiors that 
the strain comes—it is not there that duty is most 
difficult—it is in the circles where all stand alike, 
and are on the social footing of equality. I think 
that even in the band of the disciples we may 
discern the truth of this. The last lesson which 
they seem to have learned was the lesson of living 
harmoniously together. It was not so difficult to 
be loyal to Jesus. It was not so difficult to bless 
the poor. But what was difficult, right to the 
very end, was to live together without quarrelling. 

And in the third place, is there not a proof of 
this in the attitude of society towards its failures? 
I do not wish to seem to speak unkindly, yet 
nothing is gained by shutting the eyes to facts. 
Now suppose a man to be prospering in the 
world, is he not a target for a good deal of 
malevolence? Is it not rarely that you hear him 
generously judged, with a noble forgetfulness of 
his faults? But let that man meet with some 
great reverses, and be crushed under a series of 
disasters, and I need scarcely tell you what usually 
follows. There may be one or two who say ‘I 
told you so,’ and who gloat over the misfortune 
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of a brother. There are far more who are 
genuinely sorry, and who forget their former 
bitterness of judgment. And now for the first 
time they become generous, and they forget old 
grudges and offences, and they do it, mark you, 
then and then alone when their neighbour has 
passed from his equality. Let him recover him- 
self and take his former place, and the snarling is 
certain to begin again. The bitterness that was 
withering for a season, will spring up in the new 
_ Sunshine of prosperity. From which we gather 
that it is an easy thing to be generous and kind 
to our inferiors, but one of the hardest things in 
life to be just and generous to our equals, 

If then, brethren, that be a fact, and a fact I 
think that cannot be gainsaid, it is surely worth 
our while to ask what is the reason of a thing so 
strange. One would have thought that of all 
our duties, those to our equals would have been 
easiest. One would have thought that our duties 
to inferiors would have been the hardest to 
perform. And yet it is not so—-it is the opposite 
~-our hardest ethic is that of our equality, and 
the reason, I take it, is not far to seek. It is this, 
that in all our intercourse with inferiors, there is 
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no place for jealousy or envy. There is nothing 
to interfere with our self-love; there is no possi- 
bility of competition. And therefore in all inter- 
course with them, there is a sense of shelter and 
security ; an utter absence of those irritations 
which are inevitable with our social equals. We 
never dream of envying the poor when our 
Christian duty takes us among the poor. We 
are never jealous of the weary sufferer, when we 
go to visit him upon his sick-bed, Our health 
is an immeasurable asset—our social position gives 
us a certain standing—we are treated with a certain 
deference and respect, which sometimes may be 
the deadliest flattery. Let no one think I am 
saying a word against the Christian duty of com- 
passion. You know me now, I trust, too well to 
think Iam such a fool as to say that. But what 
I do say is that as a means of discipline, as a 
means of searching and of bracing character, our 
duties to our equals are a far surer instrument 
than are our duties to inferiors, In them we are 
out upon the open. In them we get as surely as 
we give. In them we are constantly tempted to 
be jealous—constantly tempted to assert ourselves, 
And therefore are they very hard to do, and being 
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hard are very blessed, giving to character a strong 
sincerity which no other duties can supply. A 
man may be perfectly true to his superiors, and 
yet be a cringing and miserable creature. A man 
may be wonderfully kind to his inferiors, and yet 
live all the time in a fool’s paradise. But a man 
who moves as a man among his equals, and is just 
and generous and kind to them, is moving under 
the eye of day, and fighting his battle on the open 
field. 

And that is why there is a certain cowardice in 
the kind of life which certain people affect. I 
mean when socially, and not for the sake of 
service, they surround themselves with their in- 
feriors. It may be a bad thing when one is over- 
anxious to move in higher circles than his own. 
It is very often associated with vulgarity. But it 
seems to me it is a worse thing, in its net result 
upon the character, when one deliberately takes 
the other course, and consorts habitually with 
inferiors. Instead of the give and take of equal 
comradeship, there is then the poisonous atmo- 
sphere of deference. Instead of the buffet and the 
blow of argument, there is the gentle flattery of 
acquiescence, Instead of the friendship that shows 
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us what we are, and teaches us our faults, and 
braces us, there is the purring of those whom we 
honour with our company, till we grow more self- 
satisfied than ever. It is not thus that character 
is made, It is fashioned where all the winds are 
blowing. It never ripens in that soft seclusion 
which the society of inferiors affords. It ripens 
in the frankness of equality, where one is not 
afraid to meet another, and where the frets and 
jars are as medicinal as the kindliest word of 
benediction. 

And that leads me to say this in passing, and it 
is well that we should not forget it. Perhaps 
there are no trials so hard to bear, as the trials 
that reach us from our equals. The psalmist you 
remember felt that, when he was suffering from an 
act of treachery. What made it doubly hard to 
bear was this, that it was perpetrated by a man his 
equal. Had it been any one else he could have borne 
it—any one mightier or less than he—but the sting 
of it all first lay in this, that it was an equal who 
was base. As it was then, so is it still to-day, and 
it helps us to be strong when we remember it. 
Trials from inferiors are bad enough, trials from 
superiors are worse; but trials from our equals 
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are worst of all, and I shall tell you why it is so. 
The reason is that trials from our inferiors are 
trials from which we always can escape. We can 
return again to our own levels, and leave thus the 
sphere of our vexations. But from the trials of 
our equals there is no such refuge—our equals are 
our habitual environment—and therefore always, 
every day we live, we are exposed to the buffet or 
the thorn. It is thus that the trials of our nearest 
may be blessed in a more certain way than any 
others. There is no one we can fly to except God ; 
there is no one we can lean on except God. Tried 
by inferiors we have still our equals, in whose 
society we are secure, Tried by our equals every 
refuge fails, and ‘hangs my helpless soul on 
Thee.’ 

And so, in closing, I would urge upon you to 
test and try your character that way. Be chary 
of accepting any verdict, except the verdict of 
equality. Distrust the subtle flattery of deference. 
There is no self-knowledge to be gained that way. 
Distrust the judgement of the poor and needy, 
whom in your warmth of compassion you have 
helped. If you want to know yourself go to your 
equals—find what you think of them, and they of 
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you. Reckon yourself by what you are at home, 
or with your brother merchant or your brother 
minister. It is thus and thus alone we learn the 
truth, and when we learn the truth we are never 
far from Christ. Seeing ourselves, we see our 
need of Him, and in that sight is the beginning of 
salvation. Driven from the rest of self-esteem, so 
easily fostered by our very -pity, we hear Him 
saying to us irresistibly, ‘Come unto Me and I 
will give you rest.’ 


THE SLOWNESS OF GOD 


One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.—2 Pet. iii. 8. 


Ir is not difficult to understand the mood of those 
whom the apostle is addressing. He is address- 
ing men who were perplexed by the seeming in- 
activity of God. When they first entered on 
their Christian calling they had been thrilled by 
certain glorious promises. Christ was to come 
again, and to come quickly, and they were to 
share in the triumph of His coming. But now 
the months had lengthened into years, and life 
went on unbroken and unchanged, and they 
looked heavenward and looked in vain for the 
epiphany of Jesus and His saints. It was to such 
men that Peter wrote—to men who were dis- 
heartened and discouraged. They were ready to 
cry, as Jeremiah cried, ‘O Lord, thou hast deceived 
me, and I was deceived.’ And the task of Peter 
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ing of that apparent slackness, and to teach them 
that there was a purpose big with mercy in that 
perplexing slowness of the Lord. On that subject, 
then, I wish to speak to-night—on the slowness 
of the Father’s movement. First, I shall illus- 
trate it from certain spheres; then try to show 
the spiritual bearings of it. 

First, then, let us think of the sphere of nature 
—of this wonderful universe in which God has 
placed us. Like a scroll upon its bosom this is 
written, that with the Lord a thousand years are 
as one day. It is true that when we read her 
story, we learn of terrific velocities in nature. We 
are appalled at the resistless speed with which the 
planet sweeps upon her course. But the great 
lesson of these our latter days has not been the 
discovery of speed, but of the infinite and tireless 
patience that lingers at the back of all activity. 
Millions of years have not been thought too much 
for the perfecting of the tiniest weed. The hoof 
of the ox will crush it in a moment; but the hand 
of God was shaping it for ages. And in the 
hardening of every ruby, and in the channelling of 
every glen, we have been wakened to recognise a 
power that is mightily and ceaselessly persistent. 
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It was Augustine who said this of God: God is 
patient because He is eternal. He takes His 
time because all time is His. There are a thou- 
sand years within His day. And that is a lesson 
we are learning now, with a fulness that was un- 
dreamed of once—how slow and sure and splen- 
didly persistent God has been in fashioning the 
world. 

Think again of the sphere of revelation. Does 
not that same mark of slowness meet us there? 
The one thing God has never done, is to be in a 
hurry to reveal Himself. Suppose you were to 
ask a child this question, How do you think that 
God will speak to men? Would not the answer 
be of sudden voices pealing from the silence of 
the sky? Well as a matter of fact God has 
spoken to men, for that is just what we mean by 
revelation: but His speaking has been as different 
from that as a strain of music from the din of 
thunder. Not suddenly, in one stupendous mo- 
ment, has God declared the riches of His grace. 
That would have been cruelty and not kindness, 
for men would have been blinded by the glare. 
It has been here a little, there a little ; one syllable 
to-day and one to-morrow, until at last these 
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broken syllables blended in the Incarnate Word. 
By everything they tried and all they suffered, 
men were taught a little more of God; by the 
voice of conscience which they could not stifle, by 
the vision of ideals they could not crush; by all 
the whisperings of the world without, by all the 
yearnings of the heart within; by the song of 
psalmist, the oracle of prophet, the blood of the 
sacrifice upon the altar. I think of that first 
promise made in Eden, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head. How long, O 
Lord! Why tarry the wheels of thy chariot? 
When shall this promised deliverer appear? And 
we know what ages had to pass away, and what 
eager faces had to be lifted heavenward, ere in 
the fulness of the time there came the Saviour. 
When He came, a day was as a thousand years— 
in that one day was blessing for millenniums. But 
till He came it was the opposite, a thousand years 
with God wereasaday. And men arose and played 
their part and died, and generation succeeded gene- 
ration, and all the time, slowly yet unceasingly, 
God was making ready for Christ Jesus. 

And I would note in passing that this mark of 
God is very conspicuous in the life of Jesus. I sup- 
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pose it is one of the lessons He had learned when 
He looked on His Father’s face in the eternity. 
With such a mighty task to do, and only three short 
years to do it in, I do not think that we could have 
been surprised had we caught the accent of haste 
in Jesus’ life. But the one thing you never light 
on there is haste. There is always urgency, but 
there is never hurry. You get the impression as 
you follow Christ, that with Him a thousand years 
are as oneday. Think of the third temptation in 
the desert, when the devil took Him up into the 
mountain. ‘All these kingdoms will I give thee,’ 
he said, ‘if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ 
But the way of the devil was the immediate way, 
reckless of means so that the end was gained; and 
the way of Jesus was the long long way, which He 
is mystically treading still. All the kingdoms will 
I give thee zow—the devil is always conjuring 
with mow. For one brief moment Jesus Christ 
was tempted to get at His triumph by the shortest 
road. But He put it from Him, and chose the 
long slow way, that led Him through the garden 
to the cross, and has led Him through the ages to 
his victories in a thousand earnest and consecrated 
servants. There is more than the touch of the 
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hero about that. For me there is the touch of the 
divine. God is patient because He is eternal ; 
there is something of that patience about Jesus. 
His time was short and yet His ways were long. 
His love was mighty, yet His approach was slow. 
One day was as a thousand years with Christ, and 
yet a thousand years were as a day. 

The slowness of God, again, is often manifest in 
regard to the great matter of our duty. Not all 
ina moment, but rather step by step, does God 
reveal the pathway of our duty. Think, for 
example, of the case of Paul when he was on his 
missionary journey. First he wished to go south- 
ward to Galatia, and the Spirit of God forbade 
him to go there. Then his heart turned north- 
ward to Bithynia: would it not be a joy to preach 
the Gospel there? But once again his will was 
crossed, and the Spirit of God suffered him not. 
We understand to-night why that was so: he was 
being led to the great hour at Troas. He was 
travelling to the man of Macedonia, and to the 
summons from the shore of Europe. But the 
point to note is that Paul did not know that; nor 
could he tell why doors were being shut : he could 
only leave it in the hand of God, who seeth the end 
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from the beginning. How easy it would have 
been for God to let Paul know why he was being 
baffled. But it was not thus that heaven dealt 
with Paul, and it is not so that heaven deals with 
us. God leads us forward one step at a time, 
giving us light and strength for that one step, 
and only as we take it and are strong does He 
reveal the pathway of our duty. 

There is only one other sphere that I would 
mention, and that is the sphere of judgement upon 
sin. Sometimes God is very swift in penalty ; at 
other times, inexorably slow. ‘There are sins 
which instantly condemn a man, and make him a 
social outcast in a day. They cannot be hidden, 
and, being cried abroad, they shatter the character 
and blight the home. But if there be sins that go 
before to judgement, I think there are far more 
that follow after, and such sins may track a man 
for years before at the long last they track him 
down. I have never heard that this word has been 
cancelled, ‘Be sure your sin will find you out.’ 
You think that because five years are gone, or ten, 
it is all right ; your sin is dead and buried. But 
with God a thousand years are as a day, He 
tarries, but He has not forgotten. Seek ye the 
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Lord while He may be found ; call ye upon Him 
while He is near. 

I turn now for a moment or two to some of 
the spiritual bearings of this slowness, and in the 
first place, I detect in it what I would call an 
element of knowledge. It is impossible for one 
to learn the nature of something that flashes by 
and then is gone. A man is dazzled by it, and 
he wonders at it, but of its real nature he is still 
in ignorance. And so should we be ignorant of 
God, save as a being of tremendous power, if 
He flashed upon us and vanished from our sight. 
You cannot hurry if you are teaching children, 
especially if they be little stupid children. You 
must linger, and spell the word again, and be at 
infinite pains to make things clear. And what are 
we but little stupid children, spelling our way 
across God’s lesson-book, and needing to have 
it syllable by syllable if we are ever to frame it 
into sense. Why, think of the children of Israel 
in the desert. It took them forty years to get 
to Canaan. And could not God by one almighty 
act have carried them thither in a single hour? 
Of course He could, for He is God Almighty— 
He could have brought them thither in a moment ; 
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but ah, what a vast deal they would have lost, 
but for the slowness of their leadership. It was 
that which taught them how merciful God was. 
It was that which taught them that He cared for 
them. It was that which gave them the manna 
in their need. It was that which brought the 
water from the rock. They learned all that 
just because God was slow, and led them by a 
way that was circuitous, and brought them home, 
not by a hasty march, but by the discipline of 
forty years. It may be just the same with you, 
my sister. The long way may be the kindest 
way. It would be very sweet to get at once all 
that you crave for in your heart of hearts. But 
then if you got it you would miss the best—all 
that God is and wants to be to you—and I think 
a fuller earth is bought too dear, when it is pur- 
chased by an emptier heaven. 

Then once again, in the slowness of God I can 
detect an element of testing. It does not only 
show us what God is, it helps to show us what 
we are ourselves. It is true that sudden trial 
may do that. A single moment may reveal the 
deeps. There are men who have never known 
all that was in them, till they were suddenly faced 
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by swift temptation. But perhaps the truest test 
is not the sudden—a man may be worse or better 
than himself then—the truest test of what we 
really are, lies not in the sudden but the slow. 
Judge Simon Peter by his one denial, and you 
place him far down the line of saints. Many a 
man might have been loyal then, who had not 
a tenth part of Peter’s faith. I want a longer 
estimate than that; one that takes measurement 
of usual years; one that has watched the char- 
acter unfold under the slower discipline of God. 
A fiery trial may be a bitter thing ; a long-con- 
tinued trial may be a bitterer. To see no end to 
it, no gleam of blue, that is a sorer thing than 
any paroxysm. There is no sorrow that is so 
hard to bear as the sorrow that is gnawing every 
morning. There is no work that is so hard to 
do as the work that never blossoms into fruit. 
‘Thou shalt remember all the way the Lord hath 
led thee, to prove thee, and know what was in 
thy heart.” Not only to know God was Israel 
led so; God led them that they might know 
themselves. So you and I are led by devious 
roads, where we are often alone, and often 
weary, until at last, thank God, we know our- 
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selves, and know our utter need of Jesus 
Christ. 

And then in closing, in God’s slowness is there 
not often an element of tenderness? ‘I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but you cannot 
bear them now.’ You would never dream of 
telling a little child the story of the disappoint- 
ments of the world. That would be cruel; it 
would blight those hopes that set the heart to 
music in the morning. So God is slow to break 
upon our vision, and He covers up to-morrow in 
a cloud, and He withholds an answer to our 
prayers, because He knows that we could never 
bear it. We think He loves us when He speaks 
to us. He loves us just as much when He is 
silent. The love of God is never slow to bless ; 
but it is often very slow to speak. So we go 
forward rescued from despair, just because God 
refuses to be hasty ; saved by His slowness from 
to-morrow’s trial, until to-morrow’s sun is in 
the east. 


CHRIST AND THE IMAGINATION 


TuatT imagination plays a great part in practical 
life is a truth which no observer can dispute. 
Few powers are more determinative of a man’s 
career than the power of imaginatively grasping 
a situation. Hazlitt, indeed, in his Table Talk 
asserts that to succeed in business one must be 
unimaginative. The only possible truth in that 
is this, that imagination unchecked by will may 
foster cowardice. On every other reasonable 
ground, Hazlitt’s assertion is beside the mark, 
for every leader, whether in war or commerce, 
reveals the gift of constructive imagination. A 
great bridge is a work of imagination just as 
certainly as a great poem. A successful cam- 
paign demands as much imagination, to say the 
least of it, as a successful novel. To the up- 
building of our modern civilisation there has 
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has gone at every step of the advance, what we 
describe as imaginative power. 

But imagination is something more than that ; 
it is also a religious power of the highest order. 
How fully that is allowed in Christianity will be 
evident from one or two considerations. 

Think, for example, of the sustained appeal 
which the Bible makes to the imagination. From 
its first page of creation to its last of vision the 
Bible calls for imaginative handling. You have 
not explained the secret of the Bible when you 
have dwelt on its power over the human intellect. 
You have not exhausted its enduring charm when 
you have told how it appeals to feeling. In 
psalm and in love-song, in vision and in prophecy, 
the Bible appeals to the imagination, and it takes 
a trained and sanctified imagination to make it 
in all its parts a living book. You may master a 
catechism unimaginatively, but you will never 
master the Bible unimaginatively. A creed gets 
at the heart through the intelligence, but the 
Bible enters through a wider door. And that is 
one reason why the Bible is so much more power- 
ful than any catechism, that by its gleams and 
shadowings and silences it makes such a pictorial 
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appeal. Now the very fact that the word of God 
does that, reveals God’s judgment of imagination. 
The Bible would never dare to use that faculty, 
unless it was a faculty which God honoured. And 
when we find it so constantly employed in matters 
of the most sublime importance, we begin to see 
how in the eyes of God it is a religious power of 
the highest order. 

The same thing is very evident, again, from the 
use which Christ made of the imagination. If 
there is one word to describe the form His teach- 
ing took, is it not just that word ‘imaginative’? 
Like a true teacher, Christ touched on many 
chords ; like a true teacher, He knocked at many 
doors. In His passionate desire to get home, He 
would try every gateway to the soul. But one 
would be amazed, were it not so familiar, how 
often in matters of tremendous import the gate- 
way to which He travelled first was ‘the ivory 
gate and golden.’ You never find Jesus teaching 
syllogistically. It is all pictorial and poetic. 
Every parable is an imaginative masterpiece, 
proving nothing and yet conveying everything. 
And my point is that this would be intolerable, 
and a degradation of the teacher’s office, unless 
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the imagination, in Christ’s eyes, was a religious 
power of the highest order. 

The same thing is witnessed in another way— 
in the emphasis which Jesus put on childhood. 
The child, as we all freely recognise, is the type 
of the citizen in Jesus’ kingdom. Now we must 
not overstrain that perfect thought, nor tease it 
out into minute detail. It is well to leave it 
largely unanalysed, and rich in a certain indefinite 
suggestion. And yet if there be one thing in the 
child which is of the very essence of its being, it is 
the sway of the imagination. That is the time, as. 
Henry Vaughan writes in the The Retreat— 

When on some gilded cloud or floure 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre ; 


And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity. 


Sir George Trevelyan in his Life of Lord Macaulay’ 
tells us how young Macaulay played on Clapham 
Common, and how its gorse bushes and poplar- 
groves and gravel-pits were to him a region of 
inexhaustible romance. A slight ridge, which no 
one above eight years old would notice, was 
dignified with the title of the Alps ; while a little 


1 Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, i. (1880), 29. 
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hillock covered with shrubs was regarded with 
infinite awe as Mount Sinai. You do not require 
a doll that costs a guinea to turn a little girl into 
a mother. The failure of expensive toys is this, 
that they leave nothing to the imagination. A 
bundle of rags will serve the purpose better, and 
be loved and nursed and cradled till it sleeps, and 
though the child does not know it, she loves the 
worst dolls best, because they leave everything to 
the imagination. Now the point which I wish to 
emphasise is this, that that is of the genius of 
childhood. Whatever may come to us in after 
years, we are all little Macaulays in our infancy. 
And unless in the eyes of Christ there had been 
ample room for imagination in the Christian char- 
acter, Christ never would have thought to make 
the child the parable and picture of the Christian. 
‘All this, then, serves to make plain to us the re- 
ligious power of the imagination—its place in the 
Bible ; its constant use by Christ ; its sway in the 
life of every little child. And now I want to ask 
how does it work, and in what way does it aid 
religious life. I think we can discern three lines 
of service. 

In the first place, it revivifies the past, and 
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clothes it in all the freshness of reality. In the 
Memoir of Lord Tennyson? by his son there is 
a remarkable statement of John Richard Green. 
Mr. Green was one of the greatest of historians, 
and one of the most diligent and accurate of in- 
vestigators. Yet he says that Tennyson’s tragedy 
of Becket gave him more real insight into King 
Henry 11. and his court, than he had gained from 
all his researches. That is a very remarkable 
testimony to the vivifying power of the imagina- 
tion. Most of us, I fancy, in our own small way 
have had something of a like experience. For all 
that we ever learned, in school or college, of some 
particular period of the past, never brought it 
quite so near to us as a play of Shakespeare, or a 
novel of Sir Walter. Now ours is a historical 
religion. That is the strength and that the glory 
of it. It is not begotten of any dim abstraction ; 
it is born of a historic revelation. Anything, 
then, that takes these facts of history, and brings 
them near us, and makes them real and living, is 
doing a mighty service to the faith. That is just 
what imagination does. It answers the heart-cry 
‘Sir, we would see Jesus.’ It takes us to Calvary 
1 Memoir, xxxi. (1899), 580. 
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and to Gethsemane, and withdrawing the veil, it 
says, ‘Behold the man.’ And so our faith is 
strengthened and refreshed because the past, in 
which our faith is rooted, leaps up in life, like 
the bones of Elisha’s vision, under the power of 
imagination. 

Then again, it isa religious power because of its 
efficacy to quicken sympathy. There are few 
powers so helpful to compassion as is the power 
of the imagination. The fact is that there are 
many faults which we commonly assign to lack of 
love, while all the time it is not lack of love, it is 
lack of imagination, which creates them. A vast 
deal of men’s callousness and cruelty, and of their 
censorious or unkindly judgement, does not arise 
so much from want of heart, as from failure to 
understand imaginatively. A person who has no 
imagination is certain to be a tactless person. A 
person who has no imagination is always an un- 
sympathetic person. For at the back of sympathy 
and tact there is the power to grasp another’s 
situation ; the faculty that can realise another’s 
thought, or the secret pressure of another’s burden. 
Now it is not love which realises that. Love’s 
work begins when it 7s realised. The power that 
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helps us to share another’s feelings is largely the 
imaginative power. Hence every dramatist and 
every novelist who reaches and reveals us to our- 
selves, is a man pre-eminently of imagination. 
Now, brethren, whatever else our faith be, it is 
the faith of brotherhood and love. There is no 
religion, whether of East or West, which makes 
such urgent summons for compassion. And if at 
the back of all the truest sympathy there lies the 
power of the imagination, you see, do you not? 
how the imagination is a religious power of the 
highest order. 

But not only is it an aid to love. It is also an 
aid to faith in the unseen. Some of you may 
recall a word of insight which was uttered by that 
man of genius Horace Bushnell, When God 
made man, said Horace Bushnell, He looked on ~ 
His work, and behold, it was very good. But 
God considered His work and said, ‘ Man is not 
finished yet. There is no door large enough to 
let Me in. I will open in him the great door of 
imagination, that I may go to him and he may 
come to Me.’ What Bushnell meant was that in 
imagination unseen realities draw very near. Like 
a breath of wind it plays upon the mists, till they 
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scatter, and show the everlasting hills. And so 
imagination, which is an aid to love, is also an aid 
to faith in the invisible, for it draws into some- 
thing of visionary clearness the objects on which 
faith must always rest. Imagination is not faith, 
any more than it is love. But imagination may 
be their foster-mother from whose breast they 
draw the nourishment which strengthens. For 
faith is the whole manhood turning Godwards, 
and coming to rest in the eternal certainties, while 
of that manhood the imagination is only a par- 
ticular faculty or power. No man is saved by his 
imagination, It is a question if any man is saved 
without it. Without its vivifying and realising 
help, the task of faith is simply overwhelming. 
And therefore, because it wakes the sleeping past 
—hbecause it helps to brotherhood—because it 
helps to God, I want you to realise that the 
imagination is a religious power of the highest 
order. 

In closing, may I say a word or two on the 
influence of Christianity on the imagination? I 
should expect to find that influence to be great, 
just because ours is a Gospel for the poor. Shut 
off as the poor are from many joys, and from the 
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influences of broad and varied life; chained to 
the spot where they exercise their calling, with 
few opportunities of culture or of travel, the poor 
are more dependent than the rich on the quiet 
ministry of the imagination ; more certain to be 
blessed when it is pure, and to be ruined when it 
is corrupt. To quicken the imagination of the - 
poor, till it moves with delight in high and tender 
scenes, is one of the noblest and truest services to 
those whose lives are cabined and confined. And 
if it be a mark of Christianity that it is the bene- 
factor of the poor, I should expect to find it 
mighty in that service. Is it the case, then, that 
the Christian faith has quickened the imagination 
of mankind? Let me point you to Italy in 
confirmation.’ 

Well, the ancient Romans, whatever were their 
virtues, were not pre-eminently an imaginative 
people. Their genius was of that practical order 
which embodied itself in organisation. The 
creative imagination of the artist, which was so 
splendidly conspicuous in Greece, was never to 
any great extent a leading character of ancient 


1 This is treated of at length in Church: On some influences of 
Christianity upon national character, ii. 
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Rome. The strange thing is that at a later day 
Italy shone unrivalled in that sphere. All that 
was noblest in poetry and painting, came to its 
fulness in that storied land. And above all other 
powers that were at work, there stands confessedly 
the power of Christianity, in changing the prac- 
tical and busy Roman into the imaginative child 
of Italy. How much was loss, and how much 
gain in that, is not the question which I am dis- 
cussing here. What we want to find is on the 
stage of history the influence of Christ on the 
imagination. And that is found in Dante and 
in Petrarch, in Michelangelo and Leonardo, men 
who interpret and register the change that had 
passed on Italy since the old days of Rome. 
Whatever else has happened in the interval, 
something has kindled the imagination. What- 
ever has been lost, this has been gained, this 
marvellous imaginative power. And I think 
that no historian will dispute that whatever 
other causes were at work, the mightiest cause 
of all was nothing else than the influence of 
the gospel of Christ Jesus. 

Brethren, among all the services of Christ to a 
world which He has redeemed and is redeeming, 
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there are not many more notable and blessed, 
than His quickening of the imagination. It 
would be much had He taught us perfect truth ; 
but He has done more, He has shown us perfect 
beauty. He has given usa vision of such grace 
that it haunts the heart and will not let it go. 
It is that figure, so tender and so loving, so brave 
and patient, so silent, so unselfish, which has cast 
a spell on the imagination, and through the 
imagination reached the heart. No worse curse 
can fall upon a man than to have a corrupt 
imagination. There is no greater purifying 
power than an imagination that is pure. And 
he who dwells in the fellowship of Christ has such 
a vision of what is fair and lovely, that things 
unclean and bestial and base steal away into the 
forests of the night. 


THE EVANGELICAL GRACE OF 
TENDER-HEARTEDNESS 


Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted.—Eph. iv. 32. 


Tue first thing to impress me as I read these 
words is the change which had been wrought in 
the apostle. There had been a day, not so far 
away, when you would scarce have expected such 
a word from Paul, When Paul first appears 
upon the scene, he seems the incarnation of hard- 
heartedness. He is a Pharisee, cruel and in- 
tolerant, delighting in sacrifice and not in mercy. 
He holds the clothes of the murderers of Stephen, 
intensely interested in that ghastly spectacle, and 
he makes havoc of the Church of Christ. Is it 
not remarkable that such a man should become 
the advocate of tenderness? No softening of 
the years could have wrought that. It is a tribute 
to the power of Christ. For if it was Christ in 
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the evangelist of nations, it was also Christ 
who made him tender-hearted. There are men 
who are constitutionally tender, but I do not 
think that Paul was of that kind. He had to 
fight his way out of the stony ground into the 
green pastures of this grace. And when we 
remember how Paul had lived at Ephesus, and 
how he had laboured night and day with tears, 
we feel what an urgency his word would have, 
‘Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted.’ 

I want, then, to speak for a little while this 
evening on the evangelical grace of tender- 
heartedness. And to begin with, I wish you to 
see clearly that tender-heartedness is different 
from weakness. There is a tenderness—and it 
is very common—which is the antithesis of 
strength. There is no justice in it, no morality, 
no love of the good, no hatred of the bad. It is 
the overflowing of an easy nature that often 
works irreparable wrong, just because it has not 
strength enough to take a firm stand for what is 
right. Not such is the tender-heartedness of Paul. 
It knows the cleavage between light and darkness, 
It knows that it may be cruel to be kind, and 
that sometimes it may be kindest to seem cruel. 
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But it also knows how lonely people are; how 
sad the heart may be for all the laughter ; how 
heavily the burden of the cross may weigh, 
although the face is always brave and bright. 
Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted. You 
can never tell what that other soul is bearing. 
The men and women you are inclined to envy— 
if you knew all, you might not envy them. And 
‘t is this—this instinct for the deeps, this surmise 
of what is hidden in the shadow—it is this that 
gives to tender-heartedness its power and its place 
in Christian brotherhood. 

There are several causes working in the world 
which make it a hard thing to keep the tender 
heart. One of the commonest of all is custom. 
Do you remember, in the parable of the sower, 
what happened to the seed by the wayside? It 
fell on the pathway that led across the field, and the 
birds of the air came and picked it up. It was 
not stony ground on which it fell ; it was not foul 
with thistles and with thorns; it was good ground, 
but it was beaten hard by the passing of innumer- 
able feet. Little children had gone that way to 
school ; grave and reverend men had gone to 
synagogue. And the feet of happy lovers had 
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been there, and the weary step of the ploughman 
going home, until at last, under that ceaseless 
traffic, the surface had become impenetrable, and 
the strip that might have been golden with a 
harvest was just the happy hunting-ground of 
birds. Are we not all exposed to such a harden- 
ing with the constant traffic of our days? Ah 
sirs, what open hearts we had when heaven lay 
about us in our infancy! But now, we are dulled 
down a little; we are less sensitive, less eager, less 
receptive ; and one inevitable peril of all that is 
the peril of ceasing to be tender-hearted. 

Another enemy of this same grace is the fierce 
struggle which many have, to live. Men say it is 
difficult to be true to-day ; it is equally difficult 
to be tender. You could hardly expect a soldier 
on the field to be a perfect pattern of gentleness. 
At home he might be that—with his own children 
—-scarcely amid the rigours of the war. And in 
that city-battle of to-day which we disguise with 
the name of competition, a man must be in deadly 
peril of losing the genius of the tender heart. In 
simpler communities it was not so. Life was 
easier in simpler communities. And time was 
longer, and men had larger leisure, and the sense 
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of brotherhood was not quite lost. But in the city 
with its stress and strain, with its pressure at every 
point, and with its crowd, life may have the joy of 
growing keen, but it has also the risk of growing 
cruel. It is not often that the successful man is 
what you would call the tender-hearted man. The 
battle has been too terrible for that : there has been 
too much crushing underfoot; and always when a 
man tramples upon others, he tramples in that hour 
on his own heart. Now I want you to remember 
that when Paul wrote to Ephesus, he wrote to a 
city like Glasgow or like Liverpool. He was not 
addressing a handful of quiet villagers. He was 
writing to a commercial metropolis. And that, I 
take it, just means this, that Paul was alive to the 
dangers of the city, and knew how supremely 
difficult it was there, to keep the secret of the 
tender heart. 

But the greatest enemy of tender-heartedness is 
the old sad fact of sin. Sin is the mightiest anti- 
social power that ever alighted with curse upon the 
world. Sin blights all that is fairest in the char- 
acter; sin coarsens everything that is most delicate; 
sin in the long run softens nothing; it hardens 
everything it touches. You would think from the 
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popular novels of to-day that sin was something 
which transfigured life. Young men and women, 
do not you believe it; that is the most tragical of 
fallacies. Sin at the heart of it is always vile, deck 
it in any garments that you please; sin leaves us 
narrower ; impoverishes life; always ends in 
hardening of the heart. There is an old legend 
of the goblin horseman whose steed might be heard 
galloping at midnight. And the legend was that 
where the hoofs alighted, the grass would never- 
more be green again. I think that is a parable of 
sin, when a man gives it the rein within his heart ; 
‘it hardens a’ within, and petrifies the feeling.’ 
Sin hardens a man’s heart towards his wife. It 
hardens a man’s heart towards his children. It 
hardens him to the touch of human need and to 
the call which the world makes upon his sympathy. 
And that is why the grace of tender-heartedness 
is so conspicuously a Christian virtue—because it 
betrays that conquest over sin which has been won 
for us in Jesus Christ. 

- Think for a moment of the case of David to 
illustrate what I have been saying. By nature 
David was a gallant soul, and he was as tender- 
hearted as heroic. When a shepherd, he had 
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faced a lion ; when sent to the army, he had faced 
Goliath. No one could question the magnificent 
courage of one who had these fine actions to his 
credit. And yet this David, when he lit on 
Saul, asleep—in a lone cave—and at his mercy: 
this David, who had matched himself with giants, 
was too tender-hearted to destroy him. One 
blow, and he was monarch of a kingdom. One 
blow, and a crown was on his brow. And there 
was not a Jewish warrior in his train but would 
have said ‘It is the will of God.’ But David 
could not do it—’twas impossible, and David 
was never greater than just then, when at the 
back of all his bravery he showed the chivalry of 
the tender heart. But then there came the day 
when David sinned, and I shall draw a veil over 
his sin. But who is this plotting against Uriah, 
and making him drunken, and sending ‘him out 
to die? Ah sirs, this is that very David who had 
once been so chivalrous and gentle, but who now, 
in the grip of a dark passion, has forfeited his 
tenderness of heart. I thank God he got it back 
again, when he cried in penitence to heaven. 
‘Create in me a clean heart,’ he cried, ‘and renew 
within mea right spirit.’ But I thank God, too, 
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that the story is all here to warn us against the 
hardening of sin; to teach us how all that is 
fairest in the best may be blighted by the power 
of its curse. 

There is one thing I should like to say here, 
and it is this. I know no virtue that is oftener 
disguised than the virtue of which I am speaking 
to-night. It is not one of the qualities of which 
men are proud as they are proud of courage or 
endurance. On the contrary, they are a little 
ashamed, should one suspect them of being 
tender-hearted. And so very often they hide it 
out of sight, and wrap it up in the most strange 
disguises, and assume a manner that is so far 
from gentle that it takes a little while to guess 
the truth. It is not always those of gentle manners 
who really possess the gentlest hearts. Some of 
the tenderest men I ever knew have had a rough, 
even a boisterous, exterior. They were like Mr. 
Boythorn in Bleak House, who was always for 
hanging somebody or other, and all the time was 
feeding the canary that nestled without a tremor 
in his hand. I am not sure that had you seen 
our Lord, you would have fathomed His tender- 
ness at once. Had you seen Him when face 
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to face with Pharisees, I may say without a 
doubt that you would not. It was one of those 
secrets that were revealed to children, for children 
have far quicker eyes than we, and they detect, 
as by a kind of genius, the gentleness that is 
hidden in the heart. The French have a proverb 
which says this—there is nothing so tender as the 
austere man. Like other proverbs, that has its 
exceptions, for there are austere men who are not 
tender. But at least let it teach us not to be rash 
in judgement ; not to sum up at once against our 
brother. There are men who seem to have a 
face of brass, and all the time they have a heart 
of gold. 

This, too, is one great office of the memory. God 
has given our memories that calling. It is one of 
the great offices of memory to keep a man tender- 
hearted in the struggle. I always remember that 
story of John Newton, with whom Christ dealt in 
such a signal way. Asa young man he was desper- 
ately wild, as if God had given him over to work 
iniquity. And yet in the wildest of it all, he tells us, 
he could never forget the soft hand of his mother. | 
Although he was a thousand miles away, he felt 
that soft caress upon his head. ‘I will arise and 
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go unto my Father’—was not that the memory 
of home? ‘And the Lord turned and looked on 
Peter’—do you not think the past was in that 
look? Peter was hardening his heart that night ; 
he was a reckless and a desperate man; and the 
Lord looked, and all the past revived, and then 
like summer tempest came his tears. Have we 
not all of us got hours like that, when the past 
revives to make us tender-hearted? That is one 
of the offices of memory, where the heart is in 
daily peril of hardening. And it may be that is 
the deepest reason why men so often grow tenderer 
with age. Once they were living in the fierce 
light of hope ; now in the softer light of memory. 

But the great secret of the tender heart lies in. 
the fellowship of Jesus Christ. It is the continual 
wonder about Jesus, that He was so strong and 
yet so tender-hearted. No authority could make 
Him quail: no array of power could ever daunt 
Him; and yet a bruised reed He would not 
break, and smoking flax He would not quench. 
He was not tender because He knew so little. 
He was tender because He knew so much. All 
that was hidden from duller eyes He saw—all 
that men had to bear and battle through. Their 
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helplessness, their crying in the night, their in- 
articulate appeal to heaven—all this was ever 
audible to Jesus, and kept His heart as tender as 
a child’s. And He never lost this tender-hearted- 
ness, even in the darkness of the cross. Men 
scorned Him, and they spat on Him, and crucified 
Him, yet ‘Father forgive them, they know not 
what they do.’ And what I say is that when that 
mind of Christ is given by the Spirit to you 
and me, then whatever happens, however we are 
treated, we shall be kind one to another, tender- 
hearted. 


SELF-DENIAL AN ELEMENT 
OF WORSHIP 


Bring an offering, and come into His courts.—Ps. xcvi. 8. _ 


In the public worship of the sanctuary there are 
certain demands made of every worshipper. There 
are certain elements which must be present, if the 
worship is to be in spirit and in truth. There is, 
for instance, the element of thanksgiving for the 
goodness of God to us from day to day. There 
is the sense of spiritual need, and the knowledge 
that none but God can meet that need. There is 
the sense of indebtedness to Christ who loved us 
and gave Elimself for us ; in whose death there is 
our only hope, and in whose Spirit is our only 
strength. All these elements must meet and 
mingle if our worship is to be worship in reality. 
Without them, a man shall come to church, and 
go from it no better than he came. But there is 


another element, not less important, yet one which 
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is very frequently ignored, and that is the element 
of self-sacrifice. We all know that worship calls 
for praise. We must remember it also calls for 
self-denial. ‘There are many to whom worship is 
a joy; but it is more than a joy, it is a duty. 
And it is a duty, when we conceive it rightly, 
of such a lofty and supersensual nature, that to 
perform it rightly is impossible, save in a certain 
measure of self-sacrifice. On that thought, then, I 
am going to dwell to-night—on the element of 
sacrifice in worship. I want to impress upon you 
that to worship God must always make demands 
on self-denial. And my prayer is, that so con- 
sidering the matter, our common worship may 
become a nobler thing, and we may escape that 
lightness in regarding it which is so prevalent and 
SO pernicious. 

To begin with, that element of sacrifice is seen 
in the matter of the money-offering. ‘ Bring an 
offering, and come into His courts.” No Jew came 
to his worship empty-handed. To give of his 
means was part of his devotions. Of the thirteen 
boxes in the Temple treasury, four were for the 
free-will offerings of the people. And this fine 
spirit of the ancient worship passed over into the 
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worship of the Church, and was enormously 
deepened and intensified by the new thought of 
the sacrifice of Christ. ‘Thanks be unto God 
for His unspeakable gift’—that was the main- 
spring of Christian liberality. It was the glow- 
ing thought of all that Christ had given, which 
quickened the poorest to be givers too, And that 
so sanctified the Christian offertory that Paul can 
speak of the resurrection triumph, and then, as if 
unconscious of descent, can add ‘ now as concern- 
ing the collection.’ - 

Now while all such offerings were acceptable to 
God, and while all brought a blessing to the giver, 
yet from earliest times it was felt by spiritual men 
that the true offertory must touch on self-denial. 
You remember the abhorrence of King David 
against offering to God that which had cost him 
nothing. It is such touches amid all his failures 
that reveal the Godward genius of the king. And - 
we have read of Jesus Christ to-night, and of 
His judgement upon the widow’s mite, and of all 
the riches that He found in that, because there 
was self-denial in the giving. It was a wonderful 
cry that broke from Zacchzus’ lips when he came 
face to face with Jesus Christ. ‘ Lord,’ he cried, 
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looking upon Jesus, ‘ Lord, I give half my goods 
to feed the poor.’ He had always given, in his 
Jewish way—he had never entered the Temple 
without giving—but now, under the gaze of Jesus, 
he felt that he could not give enough. Brethren, 
that is the mark of Christian giving. It reaches 
over into self-denial. You may give as a citizen 
and never feel it, but I do not think you can give 
as a Christian so. I do not think we give in the 
spirit of Jesus until like Him we touch on self- 
denial, until His love constrains us to some sacri- 
fice, as it constrained Him to the sacrifice of all. 
Let us then seriously ask ourselves to-day—have 
we been giving to the point of sacrifice? Have 
we ever denied ourselves in anything, that we 
might bring an offering and come into His 
courts? It is only thus that giving is a joy— 
only thus it brings us nearer Christ—only thus it 
is a means of grace, as spiritual and as strengthen- 
ing as prayer. 

Thus far, then, upon the very surface, but now 
we shall go a little deeper. For gradually as men 
became more spiritual the thought of self-denial 
deepened also. - It was not enough, if one were to 
worship God, that he should bring an offering in 
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his hand. Slowly it was borne in upon the Jew 
that the truest offering was in the heart. And 
nothing is more instructive in the Scripture than 
to watch the development of that idea—the 
gradual deepening of self-sacrifice as an element 
in acceptable worship. 

Think in the first place of the case of David, a 
man who had been trained in ritual worship. You 
may depend upon it that from his earliest years 
he had never worshipped with that which cost him 
nothing. He had brought his offering, and he 
had paid for it, and he had denied himself that he 
might pay for it. The God whom he had found 
when he was shepherding was not a God to be 
worshipped on the cheap. And then there came 
his kingship and his fall, and the terrible havoc of 
his kingly character, and David found that all 
the blood of goats could not make him a true 
worshipper again. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit—a broken and a contrite heart. Let 
him give his kingdom for an offering, and he 
would not be an acceptable worshipper. He must 
give himself—he must deny his lusts—he must 
lay aside his pride and be a penitent, or all his 
worship would be mockery, and the sanctuary a 
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barren place for him. He knew from the first 
that worship meant denial. It was his thought of 
denial that was deepened. He found there was 
no blessing in the sanctuary unless his heart was 
penitent and humble. And that was a mighty 
truth for him to grasp, and it has enriched the 
worship of the ages, and has passed into the newer 
covenant, and into all the gatherings of its saints. 

Now turn to David’s greater Son, and listen to 
the words of Christ Himself. He is speaking in 
the Sermon on the Mount, about bringing the 
offering to the altar: ‘Therefore, if thou bring 
thy gift to the altar and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there - 
thy gift before the altar and go thy way. 
First be reconciled to thy brother and then come 
and offer thy gift.’ Now mark that Jesus is 
talking about worship. His theme is not the 
patching up of quarrels. He is teaching us 
what elements are needed if we are to worship 
God in spirit and in truth. And not only does 
He insist on giving—He takes that, we may say, 
for granted—but He insists that at the back of 
every gift there shall be the self-denial of the 
heart, It is far easier to give up a coin than 
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it is to give up a quarrel. It is easier to lay down 
a generous offering than to lay down a long- 
continued grudge. And what Jesus Christ insists 
upon is this—that if worship is to be acceptable 
to God, the worshipper must lay aside his pride, 
and humble himself as a little child. That is not 
easy—it never can be easy. That is far from 
natural to man. That is hard to do, and very 
bitter, and quite opposed to natural inclination. 
And it calls for patience, and interior sacrifice, 
and prayerful if secret self-denial ; and only thus, 
according to the Master, can one hope to be an 
acceptable worshipper. Who, then, is sufficient 
for these things? That is just what I want to 
impress upon you. I want to teach you that 
worship is not easy. I want to teach you that 
it is very hard. It is not a comfortable hour 
on Sunday with beautiful music and a fluent 
preacher. It is an attitude of heart and soul that 
is impossible without self-denial. I thank God 
that in the purest worship there is but little 
demand upon the intellect. The humblest saint, 
who cannot write a letter, may experience all the 
blessing of the sanctuary. But there is a demand 
upon the soul; there is a call to sacrifice and 
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cross-bearing. For the road to church is like the 
road to heaven—it lies past the shadow of the 
cross. 

Well, now, to come a little nearer home, con- 
sider our gathering to public worship. In the 
very coming to church Sabbath by Sabbath, there 
must be an element of self-denial. In country 
places it may be different, for in country places 
life is often lonely. And men, in virtue of their 
social instinct, are glad of the weekly gathering 
in the church. But in the city there is always 
company, and the difficulty rather is to get alone ; 
so in the city there is no social instinct to re- 
inforce the call to public prayer. Were a man 
just to consult his inclination, it is probable that 
he would seldom come to church. There was a 
day when he would have lost his good name by 
staying away; but that day is certainly not the 
present one. And he is tired when the week is 
over, and is not the Sabbath day a day of rest? 
And perhaps he is not feeling very well, and the 
morning looks as if there might be rain. Not 
only so, but he tells you seriously that he gets 
more good at home than in the church. There 
are no draughts there—no bad manners—no con- 
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sumptives with their distressing coughs. And if 
he wants a sermon he has them on his shelves, 
written by the great masters of the heart, and 
reaching him as he is never reached by anything 
he hears from his own pulpit. All that may be 
the flimsiest excuse, or all that may be literally 
true. But in either case what it reveals is this, 
that natural inclination is not churchward. And 
making all allowance for old habit, and a certain 
lingering of social pressure, the fact remains that 
self-denial is needed if one is to be every Sabbath 
in the sanctuary. The point is that that very 
self-denial is good for man and pleasing to God. 
It is the best of all beginnings to the week just 
to crush a little our easy inclinations. To do on 
Sunday what is our Christian duty, and doing it, 
to bring our will into subjection, is a better augury 
for a bright week than the finest sermon in the 
easy chair. ‘Then Jesus as His custom was, 
went into the synagogue.’ Did you ever medi- 
tate upon these words? He was the Son, and 
heaven was His home, and yet as His custom was, 
He went to church. He never said ‘I do not 
need to go—I can have fellowship with God at 
home.’ He took up His cross and He denied 
fe) 
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Himself, and He has told us to follow in His 
steps. 

Pass now from the approach to worship to 
worship itself, and think of this first—that worship 
is fellowship. In public worship we are not simply 
hearers ; we are a fellowship of Christian people. 
You go toa lecture just to hear the lecturer, or 
you go to the theatre just to seea play. It does 
not matter who is there beside you—they are 
nothing to you and you are nothing to them. 
Not one of them would do a hand’s turn for 
you, or seek to help you if you were in difficulty, 
or go to visit you if you were sick, or try to 
cheer you in the evil day. At the theatre you 
have an audience ; but you have not an audience 
in the church. You may call it so, but it is 
not really so, in any sanctuary that is blessed. 
It is a fellowship of men and women, bound 
together by their common faith, united by the 
very deepest things, and loving one another in 
Christ Jesus. Now, brethren, in every fellowship 
must there not be a certain element of sacrifice? 
Is it not so in the fellowship of home, if home is 
to be other than a mockery? In all communion 
there must be self-denial, and a constant willing- 
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ness to yield a little, and if that be so in the 
fellowship of home, it must also be so in the 
fellowship of worship. Just as a mother, worthy 
of the name, loves to deny herself for her dear 
children—just as a husband will regard his wife 
in every choice he makes, and every plan; so in 
the fellowship of public worship there must be 
mutual consideration, a constant willingness to 
forgo a little, for the sake of others for whom 
Christ has died. The young have their rights, 
but they will not insist on them, when they know 
it would vex and irritate the old. The old have 
their claims, but for the sake of the young, they 
will welcome what may not appeal to them. And 
when a hymn is sung, or when a word is preached, 
that seems to have no message for one worshipper, 
that worshipper will always bear in mind that for 
some one else that is the word in season. All 
that is of the essence of true worship, and all that 
calls for a little sacrifice. A happy home is im- 
possible without it, and so also a happy congrega- 
tion. A tender regard for others by our side, 
with the denial that is involved in that, is an 
integral part of public worship. 

The same truth is still more evident when we 
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think of worship as our approach to God. Worship 
is our approach to God by the new and living way 
of Jesus Christ. Now it is true that we were 
made for God, and that in Him we live and move 
and have our being. It is true that as we wake 
and as we sleep, He is not far away from any one 
of us. Yet such is the immersion in the world 
even of the most prayerful and most watchful, 
that the approach to God with the whole heart 
demands an effort that is far from light. Of 
course you may come to church, and be in church, 
and never know the reality of worship. For you 
may think your thoughts, and dream your dreams, 
and be in the spirit a thousand miles away. But 
quietly to reject intruding thoughts, and give 
oneself to prayer and praise and reading, that is 
a task that never can be easy, and for some it is 
incredibly hard. If there were anything to rivet 
the attention, that would make all the difference 
in the world. Ina theatre you can forget your- 
self, absorbed in the excitement of the play. But 
the church of the living God is not a theatre, and 
in the day when it becomes theatrical, in that day 
its worship will be gone, with all the blessings it 
has brought to Scotland. If you want to wander, 
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you can always wander. There is nothing here 
to rivet the attention. There are only a few 
hymns, and a quiet prayer, and the simple reading 
of a page of Scripture. And it is for you to make 
the needed effort, and to shut the gates and to 
withdraw yourself, and through that very effort 
comes the blessedness of the public worship 
of God in Jesus Christ. It is thus that 
worship becomes a heavenly feast—-when we 
bring our will to it and take it nobly. It is thus 
that worship becomes a means of grace, in a 
hard-driven and exciting city. Make it as attrac- 
tive as you please, but remember, if it is to be 
blessed to you, you must deny yourself, you must 
take up your cross, you must bring an offering 
and come into His courts, 


MAKING LIGHT OF SIN 


Fools make a mock at sin.—Prov. xiv. 9. 


Wuen we think of all the unhappiness sin causes, 
and of all the misery of which it is the parent, we 
might deem it to be a thing incredible that any 
person should make light of sin. Sin is the great 
power that makes for loneliness, as it is the 
power everywhere that makes for wreckage; and 
in the light of that knowledge, which is common 
property, to make a mock at sin might seem im- 
possible. Still more might it seem to be impossible 
when we recall the teaching of our faith. If Christ 
has shown us what God thinks of goodness, He 
has also shown us what God thinks of sin. And 
the one fact that the Father gave the Son that He 
might die for sinners on the cross, might be 
thought to make such mockery incredible. Yet 
the fact remains that men do mock at sin. They 


treat it lightly and make a jest of it. They do not 
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view it with that holy anger which is the constant 
attitude of God. Alive in a measure, as they all 
must be, to the handiwork of sin in human life, 
they are not moved by it as God is moved, nor 
stirred by it profoundly as was Jesus. 

We see that, for instance, in the matter of con- 
fession, in the confession of our sins in prayer. 
No part of prayer is less real to most men than 
the part which voices the confession of sin. Toa 
certain extent all unite in thanksgiving, for all men 
recognise that God is bountiful. To a certain 
extent all men are in earnest when the prayer goes 
up for the distant and the dear. But when it 
comes to the confession of our sins, and to 
dragging them into the light of God, how often 
does a minister become conscious of inattention 
and of irritation. Sometimes he himself may be 
to blame, for he may lack the tenderness of priest- 
hood. ‘The touch of that great High Priest may 
not be felt, who was ‘ touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities.’ But far more commonly the cause is 
this—that men are not broken-hearted about sin, 
and so they think that the strong cry for mercy is 
exaggerated and overdone a little. 

Again we gather this prevailing lightness from 
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the kind of way in which men talk of sin. They 
speak of it with a smile or with a jest, and cover it 
up under some pleasant name. When a man is 
dead in earnest in a matter you can generally infer 
it from his speech, When a man is dead in earnest 
in a matter, it is then he begins to call a spade a 
spade. And the very fact that in men’s common 
speech sin is not spoken of with such directness, 
is a straw that shows us how the wind is blowing. 
We hear men talking of the gay world. If they 
spoke the truth they would say the godless world. 
‘Oh, she is very gay,’ they say of somebody. Is she 
really gay like meadows in the spring? I say she is 
godless and prayerless and useless, and wasting her 
beauty and her opportunity; only we do not put it 
so directly; we wrap it in the garment of the gay. 
Who calls that man of business a smart man, when 
his practices just border on the shady? Who says 
that the young fellow is just a little fast, when his 
mother’s heart is being broken by him? And men 
smile and say he is sowing his wild oats; and so 
he is, and my God! what a harvest, never to be 
exhausted in Ais reaping, but passing its curse 
on to children’s children. Now that is sin, and 
how men speak of sin. Is it thus men speak when 
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they are in dead earnest? So by that light and 
euphemistic utterance you may gather the common 
attitude towards it. You call it charity? I say it 
is not charity. A straw for the charity that is not 
truthful. I suppose it would be charity, if your 
child had fever, to go about smiling and say it was 
acold. And sin is far more deadly than a fever, 
more virulent, more difficult to cure; else Jesus 
Christ would not have died for it, that we might 
have the medicine of His blood. 

Again we may gather how lightly men think of 
sin from the different standards by which they 
judge it. Sin is a very different thing in ws, from 
what it is in the lives of other people. Why, think 
of David, and of his splendid scorn when he 
heard the story of the one ewe lamb. Against 
the background of another life, he saw the crimin- 
ality at once. But the same sin, with soft and 
sensual touch, had leaned on his own heart for 
many a day, and somehow he had never judged 
it there. What excuses we can all make for our- 
selves! How different it all seems in our own 
case ! We could not help it, or it was our destiny, 
or after all has not life been sweeter for it? And 
what I say is that if you talk like that, lessening 
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the guilt of sin as it comes nearer, all judgements 
passed upon another’s sin are shallow and unillu- 
minating estimates. War is terrible in far Japan : 
it is more terrible thundering at your gates. 
Disease is terrible in distant India: it is more 
terrible to you in your own home. And if sin 
were as real to you as war is real, if it were 
terrible to you as war is terrible, then the nearer 
it drew to your own heart, the more would you 
cry to God against its misery. Now the very fact 
that men do not do so, is a proof of the unreality 
of guilt to them. Sin is not real to men as war 
is real. It is not terrible as disease is terrible. . If 
it were so they would never forge excuses, nor find 
a thousand reasons for their shame, nor cease to 
judge it when it was their own, and only judge it 
when it was far away. 

Well, then, if that be the fact, can we discover 
the causes of that fact? There are some reasons 
which suggest themselves at once, and I shalt 
mention one or two of them. 

In the first place, men treat sin lightly just 
because they are so accustomed to it. It is so 
common that their hearts are hardened ; so uni- 
versal that they are never startled. If some of 
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the Malay sailors from the docks were to make 
their way into a Highland village, what a crowd 
of urchins would follow at their heels, and how 
the bairns would dream of them by night! But 
down in Anderston here they are so common, as 
they go shivering to make their purchases, that 
not a person gives a thought to them. There are 
a thousand mercies of which we are regardless, 
just because we are so accustomed to them. They 
have been over us like the heavens, under us like 
the earth, round us like the air since we were 
born. And there are a thousand sins so inter- 
woven with the very tissue of our being, that they 
never arrest us for a moment. If life were a 
paradise and sin a rarity, then sin would startle 
us when it appeared. But the whole world lieth 
in wickedness, says Scripture, like the city of 
Glasgow in its pall of smoke. And you breathe 
that smoke and hardly notice it, and say ‘ What a 
beautiful February morning,’ and you only dis- 
cover what you have been breathing when you 
stand above it on the braes of Cathkin. 

Again we are tempted to make light of sin 
because of its intertwining with the good. In 
deeper senses than the psalmist thought of, we are 
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fearfully and wonderfully made. If all that was 
bad in individual character stood by itself in 
visible isolation, then as we looked at a man and 
praised the good in him, we might feel the loath- 
someness of what was bad. But human character 
is not constructed so, with separate stations for its 
good and evil: it is an intricate and inextricable 
tangle of what is brightest with what is very dark. 
Then I beheld, says Bunyan in his dream, and 
there was a way to hell from nigh the gate of 
heaven. I think that that is so with every man: 
his heaven and hell are never far apart. There is 
something of his weakness in his strength; the 
beautiful and the ugly have strange kinships ; 
and the good and the bad in him spring up to- 
gether, like the tares and wheat in Jesus’ parable. 
Now all this intermixture in the life has two not- 
able effects on judgement. It makes it hard to 
extricate the good, and to give it the value which 
it has for God. And it makes it hard to estimate 
the evil in its inherent guilt and naked ugliness, 
as it stood out before the sight of Christ, whose 
eyes were as a flame of fire. 

Once more men are tempted to make light of 
sin because it veils its consequences with such con- 
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summate skill. Sin is the jauntiest of all adven- 
turers, and sets its best foot forward gallantly. If 
one thing is certain in our human story it is that 
the wages of sin is death. Sooner or later, how- 
ever fair the path, sin leads a man to where the 
grave is dug. And I tell you I could almost 
honour sin for the skill with which it covers up 
that grave, and spreads the greenness of the grass 
upon it, and decks it with the beauty of the rose. 
Whatever may have happened to other people, 
somehow we are going to escape. And we can 
take care of ourselves, and youth is short, and 
what is the harm of having a good time? Quite 
so, and every drunkard has said that, and every 
young fellow who ever played the fool, and woke 
when it was all too late to find that the law of 
God was sterner than he dreamed. The wonder of 
all righteousness is this, that its to-morrow is 
brighter than its yesterday. The certainty of sin 
is always this, that its to-morrow is a little worse. 
And so with consummate skill it hides to-morrow, 
and says in the very words of Christ to-day, and 
to-day is so exquisitely sweet and passionate that 
certainties of judgement are forgotten. If here 
and now were to arise before us all the long con- 
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sequences of the smallest sin, there is not one of 
us but would abhor it, and pray to God for mercy 
and release. And it is just because these issues 
are so shrouded, as if by the planning of a master 
brain, that we can jest at sin, and play with it, and 
treat it in a light and easy way. 

Again, many make light of sin because no one 
knows sin’s power till he resists it. It is a natural 
law in the spiritual world that power can be 
measured by resistance. How silently the river 
glides along when there is nothing to impede it 
in its fow. But let a rock be hurled into its bed, 
and how the resisted current chafes and foams! 
How impossible to gauge the fury of the wind 
when it sweeps across the levels of the moor ; but 
when it wrestles with the forest you can gauge it, 
or when it lashes the sea into a storm. It is the 
same with sin—you never know its power till you 
bid it defiance and resist it. So long as its evil 
sway is undisturbed, so long its terrible strength 
is undiscovered. Only when the life of grace 
begins, and a man awakes to all that life may 
be, does he learn the powerful swirl of that black 
river that flows in the dark places of his heart. 
Let any man rebel at sin to-night, and he will 
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never make light of sin again. Let him take up 
arms against one evil habit, and he will never jest 
at that habit any more. And it is because such 
multitudes to-night are living on content with 
their poor ways, that they make light of sin and 
mock at it, and do not know its grimness nor its 
grip. Brethren, whatever things you may make 
light of, I beg of you never to make light of sin. 
It is too serious, it is far too tragic, to be treated 
in an easy way. Look at it with the eyes of God 
the Father. Look at it with the eyes of Christ 
the Son. And then remember that for your vilest 
sin there is abundant pardon in His blood. 


DESERTION AND DRUDGERY 


Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing.—John xxi. 3. 


Wun the feast of Passover was ended, the disciples 
left Jerusalem for Galilee. It was there, amid the 
scenes of tender memory, that Christ had pro- 
mised to meet with them again. One would have 
thought that having such a promise they would 
have hurried north without delay. We should 
not have expected them to linger in Jerusalem, 
when it was in the highlands they were to see 
their Lord. But we must bear in mind that it 
was Passover, and that the disciples were believ- 
ing Jews, to whom it would have seemed impiety 
to quit the city before the feast was ended. That 
was why they waited for ten days, and only then 
set out for Galilee. And when they reached it, 
and its familiar scenes, everything was as it had 
been in the past. Unruffled by the tempest in 
the south, unshadowed by the darkness of the 
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cross, the simple life was flowing on as usual, and 
the meadows were beautiful with lilies. After 
the strain and agony of Calvary that rural quietude 
would be like heaven. There would be no thought 
of instant labour, for any moment Jesus might 
appear. But the days went on and the Master 
did not come, and every evening the fishing boats 
put out, until at last it was too much for Peter, 
and he cried impulsively, <I go a fishing.’ John 
would never have suggested that. Like Mary, 
he had the gift of sitting still. But he saw the 
wisdom of it when it was suggested, as did the 
others of that little company, and it is on that 
resolve I want to speak to-night. Will you follow 
me then while I handle it in this way : first, there 
are seasons when Christ seems to be lost ; second, 
in such seasons duty still remains ; third, through 
duty lies the road to restored fellowship. 

First, then, there are seasons when Christ seems 
to be lost. 

When the disciples went northward into Galilee 
they travelled in the radiant hope of meeting 
Christ. It was not in their thoughts that they 
would have to wait; they were expectant of 
seeing Him at once. Before He was crucified 
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Christ had told them that it was in Galilee that 
He would meet them. Then, lest perchance they 
had forgotten it, the angel in the grave repeated 
‘t. And as if to make assurance doubly sure, 
Christ Himself, on resurrection morning, charged 
the women to go and tell the brethren to go to 
Galilee, and they would see Him there. Three 
times over the promise had been given, and they 
did not doubt it for a single instant. And they 
went northward eager with expectancy, saying, 
To-morrow we shall see the Lord. And to-morrow 
came, and the sunshine lit the waters, and the 
smoke rose heavenward from cottage fires, yet 
no one moved into the village street having the 
marks of the nails upon His hands, Their 
thoughts were full of Him—that made it all the 
harder. Everything that they saw suggested 
Christ. There was the very boat upon the beach 
in which He had preached one memorable day. 
And so they woke and wandered by the shore, 
and spoke of the dear dead days beyond recall ; 
and the sun set, and the glittering stars came out, 
and nowhere did they have a glimpse of Jesus. 
They needed Him, and yet they could not find 
Him. They watched and waited, and He did 
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not come. And their hearts sank within them 
and were heavy, and they looked at each other 
with despairing eyes, And the sky was as blue as 
it had ever been, and the peace of God was sleep- 
ing on the lake ; but for them there was no peace, 
no rest, no beauty because the Lord they loved 
seemed to be lost. 

Now no one here has seen Christ in the flesh, 
nor shall we look on Him with our eyes this side 
the grave ; yet in spiritual senses is it not still the 
fact that there are seasons when He withdraws 
Himself? There are times when Christ seems 
absent from the world, and evil triumphs without 
let or hindrance. There are times when Christ 
seems absent from the church, and its worship is 
only fashion or routine. And there are times 
when Christ seems absent from the sou/, and faith 
is dead, and comforts are departed, and one is ready 
to cry again with Mary, ‘ They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
Him.’ It is then that one prays, and prayer 
seems a mockery. It is then that the Bible loses 
all its dew. It is then that one comes to church, 
and bows the head, with a heart that is a thousand 
miles away. And one is never glad in such a 
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season 3 one is fretful, irritable, weak ; and every 
to-day is but a makeshift, and the grasshopper 
becomes a burden. Such seasons are always hard 
to bear. They cast a shadow on the leafiest June. 
When we have known Christ and when we seem 
to lose Him, it takes the sunshine and the joy 
from everything. It is in such hours a man is 
prone to fall, and to clutch again at what he had 
forsworn. It is in such hours that, for a word of 
sympathy, a woman will bow down her head and 
_ weep. 

May I say in passing to any in that state that 
there is a word of comfort for them here? Christ 
had withdrawn—He was not to be seen—yet was 
He watching the seven all the time. They looked 
for Him and He never came. They had His 
promise and He disappointed them. And they 
went out to fish and it was night, and they were 
unsuccessful and alone. And all the time, not 
very far away, standing upon the beach and 
watching them, was the Master whom they 
thought that they had lost. They were never 
more precious to Him than they were that night. 
They were never dearer to His heart. The 
future of the world was in that boat, and Christ 
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in an agony of love was watching it. And yet 
they thought He had forgotten them, and they 
were dejected because they could not see Him, 
and perhaps they fancied that in angel company 
He was too mighty now for humble fishermen. I 
beg of you, then, not to misjudge Christ. When 
He seems lost He is not far away. He is stand- 
ing on the beach, within hail, when the net is 
empty and the heart is sick. Only it takes a 
little love to see Him, and to cry in the grey 
dawn, ‘It is the Lord’; and it takes a little 
courage to leap out, and make for His pierced 
feet upon the shore. 

So far, then, upon our first head—there are 
seasons when Christ seems to be lost. Now a 
word or two upon the second—in such seasons 
duty still remains. 

When Simon Peter said ‘I go a fishing,’ you 
are not to regard it as a sinful impulse. It has 
been taken so, and by some eminent scholars, 
but I am quite convinced that they are wrong. 
It was not a counsel of despair. It did not 
mean that Peter was now hopeless. It was not 
a return to the old life in Galilee, as if the 
discipleship had been a dream. It was the action 
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of a man of energy, to whom it was torture to 
be sitting idle, and who would fill in the hours 
till his Lord appeared, by doing the plain duty 
at his hand. There were many things that Peter 
could not do. He was not a scholar, he was not 
a farmer. But there was one thing he could do, 
and do well—and it was not a great thing—it 
was fishing. And I say that shat is Peter at his 
best, the man who was waiting to see his Lord 
again, and who in the meantime, when it was 
dark as night, went doggedly and quietly to 
duty. No one could have blamed these seven 
disciples had they wandered listlessly along the 
shore. They were unsettled ; they were tossed 
and torn; they had a score of excuses for not 
working. But Simon Peter said ‘I go a fishing’ 
—there is work to do and I am going to do it. 
There was no joy for him—his Lord was absent 
—but the doing of his duty still remained. 

Now that is a lesson we all need to learn, and 
it is not always an easy one to learn. Think, 
for example, of the time of sorrow. There are 
sorrows in human life so overwhelming, that they 
seem to blot out the love of God. It is so hard 
to see the meaning in them—so difficult to 
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discern the hand of pity. And life seems 
shattered into a thousand fragments, and summer 
shall never be so sweet again, and how shall one 
pray when prayer has been mocked, and the 
heart is empty and the coffin full? It may be 
idle to talk of trust in God. That is the very 
thing that has been crushed. But at least you 
can rise out of an idle grief, and say with this 
gallant heart ‘I goa fishing.’ For there is still 
some duty you are called to; there is still some 
one who is in need of you; there is still some 
service in your power to render, and lying to 
your hand this very day. It is hard to take the 
cross up in the sunshine. It may be harder to take 
it in the night. But hard or not, that is what 
Peter did, and that is what you must do if you 
would triumph. For always that is the pathway 
to the music, and to a peace more exquisite than 
music, and to a trust in God that blossoms red, 
although its roots are in the silent grave. 

Or think again of a young man who has won 
his liberty and lost his faith. He was nurtured 
in a Christian home, and he believed implicitly 
the Christian doctrine. He believed in it because 
he loved his mother. He came to church 
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because his father did. And every night he 
knelt and said his prayers, as he had been taught, 
alittle child, to pray. But now it is different— 
now he is a man—now he has begun to read and 
think ; and for a little Christ has disappeared, 
and God is but the shadow of a shade. There is 
nothing to be proud of in that state. There is 
nothing to despair of in that state. Christ under- 
stands it—He has seen it often—He is not far 
away though He be hidden. But now, if ever, a 
man must rouse himself, and cling to duty and 
cleave to what is good. Now, if ever, like Simon 
Peter, he must cry to his comrades, ‘I go a fish- 
ing.’ He must be good however hard it be. He 
must be pure however keen the battle. He must 
believe, although the heavens are silent, that it is 
better to play the man than play the beast. He 
must struggle up the mountain in the night, and 
then, when the day dawns and it is sunrise, he 
will have such a prospect at his feet as will tell 
him that the climbing was worth while. 

And so I reach the last truth I want to give 
you—through duty lies the road to restored 
fellowship. It was when they had toiled, and 
toiled heroically, that they discovered Jesus on 
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the shore. There is something magnificent in 
their persistence all through the weary hours of 
that night. Time after time their nets were 
shot, and time after time their nets were empty. 
And yet they held to it till every light was 
quenched that had been twinkling seaward from 
the village, and the only sound that broke upon 
the silence was the calling of the night-bird on 
the loch. The wonder is they did not give it 
up. They must have been intensely disappointed. 
The fish were there, for other boats were taking 
them, and they were quite as skilful as the best. 
And yet they held to it all through the night, and 
till the dawn was crimsoning the east, and it was 
then that Jesus Christ came back. They did not 
find Him because of their success. They found 
Him because of their fidelity. He did not come 
after a day of triumph. He came after a night 
of toil. Not in despair, but from a sense of duty 
had Simon Peter cried ‘I go a fishing’ ; and he 
discovered when the morning broke that duty was 
the road to restored fellowship. 

My brother and my sister here to-night, may 
I impress on you that it is always so? When 
the gladness and the glory are departed, that is 
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the way to come at them again. You cannot 
always walk upon the mountains. You cannot 
feel like singing all the time. We are so strangely 
wrought of soul and body that such exultancies 
are sure to pass. But at least you can say when 
darkness is around you, ‘ Please God, I am going 
to be faithful’; and to you, as to Simon Peter 
on the lake, that will restore the vision by and 
by. It is sweet to pray when the gates of heaven 
are open. It is sweet to serve when every one is 
grateful. But I will tell you something that is 
not so sweet, and yet may be worthier in the 
sight of God. It is to pray when the heavens 
are as brass. It is to serve when nobody is 
grateful. It is to do one’s work, and do it well, 
though there is not a star in all the sky. That is 
the way into strength of character. That is the 
avenue to inward peace. That is how men, 
victorious over moods, come to discover Christ 
upon the shore. Any baby can say, ‘I go 
a fretting’; but Simon Peter said, ‘I go a fish- 
ing,’ and he went fishing, and he toiled all night, 
and then there came the morning and the Master. 


VISION AND DRUDGERY 


Also they saw God, and did eat and drink.—Exod. xxiv. 11. 


Ir has been said by a very competent scholar, that 
this is the most significant chapter in the whole 
of the Old Testament. It is the basis of that 
covenant between God and man, which is glorified 
in the New Covenant of Christ. There was first 
the shedding of the blood of oxen, and ‘ This cup 
is the new covenant in My blood.’ There was 
the pouring of half the blood upon the altar, in 
token of lives that were forfeited to God. And 
then there was the sprinkling of the people with 
the other half, as if God were saying, ‘My 
children, live again.’ For the blood is the life, 
and God, in covenant-mercy, was redeeming them 
from the death which they deserved. It was 
then that Moses and the seventy elders went 
upwards to the rocky heights of Sinai. And 
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how the vision of the Eternal broke on them. 
And they saw God, not with the eye of sense, 
for no man hath seen God at any time—and they 
saw God and did eat and drink. Is not that a 
strange conclusion to the matter? It is a magni- 
ficent and unequalled anti-climax. They saw 
God and began to sing His praise? Not so; 
they saw God and did eat and drink. What 
does it mean? Well, if you give me your atten- 
tion, I shall try to show you two things that it 
means, (1) The vision of God is the glory of 
the commonplace. (2) The vision of God is 
the secret of tranquillity. 

First, then, the vision of God is the glory of 
the commonplace. 

It was an old and a widespread belief that the 
vision of God was the harbinger of death. You 
are all familiar with Old Testament passages where 
men have voiced this primitive conviction. We 
are far away from that conception now, thanks to 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Our God 
is love; He has a Father’s heart; He has a 
Father’s yearning for the prodigal. But God was 
terrible and dreadful once; and to see Him was 
not a blessing but a woe, driving a man apart 
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from all his fellows into a loneliness horrible as 
death. I have no doubt that these seventy men of 
Israel had some such heavy feeling in their hearts. 
Let them see God, and then farewell for ever to 
the common lights and shadows of humanity. 
And so they climbed the hill, and had their vision 
above the pavement of the sapphire-stones, and 
they saw God, and did eat and drink. Do you see 
what they were learning in that hour? They were 
learning that the vision of God does not withdraw 
us. It is not vouchsafed to drive a man apart, 
and rob him for ever of familiar joys. It is 
vouchsafed to consecrate the commonplace; to 
shed a glory on the familiar table ; to send a man 
back into his daily round with the light that never 
was on sea or land. 

Indeed, brethren, if it were not so, the vision 
of God would be a great calamity. For we are 
never blessed by isolation, we are blessed by all 
our contact with humanity. If you seclude and 
separate a little child you are doing your best to 
make a little prig. If he is never allowed to play 
with other children, he misses blessings as certainly 
as blows. And if a young man is not made to 
work, but is allowed to stand apart and be superior, 
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then nothing but the prevenient grace of God can 
keep him from being a nuisance to society. Life 
is a battle, and the one man to be pitied is the 
man who never stirs without his tent. For him 
there is no likelihood of wound; but for him 
there is no thrilling of the trumpet. We must 
fight our fight and we must bear our burdens; we 
must share in the joys and crosses of mankind, if 
we are ever to win and, winning, to enjoy the 
secret and sweet fellowship of heaven. Now 
dimly the men of Israel perceived that, when they 
saw God and did eat and drink. The vision was 
not for loneliness and death; it was for the 
common joys of every day. And so should it 
ever be with you and me. When heaven is 
clearest, earth should be most sweet. When God 
is seen above the sapphire heavens, there should be 
a new music in the drudgery. 

Think, for example, of that new vision which is 
given us in our times of leisure. It is often a 
little hard after a holiday to settle down to 
monotony again. Life has been sweet in the sun- 
shine and the open, and the world has been a free 
and happy place, and sometimes we may rebel a 
little when the dull and dreary task has to be 
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faced. But the glory of a true holiday is this—that 
the vision of it will consecrate the toil. We shall 
carry with us into the common day something of 
the day that was not common. And in our 
dullest hour we shall be braver because for a 
while we had a brighter vision, that caught the 
glory of the hills at evening, or ranged across 
the distance of the sea. They saw God, and they 
did eat and drink. They returned to life with 
renovated hearts. They were rapt into a sense 
of the divine, and then the common meal became 
a sacrament. So we who have had our vision for 
a little of all that liberty and love might mean, are 
facing with new hope and gratitude the duller and 
the drearier to-morrow. 

But above all we should bear this in mind in 
regard to our vision of God in Jesus Christ. It 
is the mark of every man who has seen God so, 
that the common round is different ever more. 
There are people who call themselves converted, 
and who just make that an excuse for shirking 
duty. Once they were happy and delightful 
comrades: they were sweet sisters, they were 
loving fathers. But now the wife can sit alone 
at nights with never a hand to help her with the 
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children ; and the brothers can go to the devil all 
the quicker, because the sister thinks that she is 
saved. They have seen God and have been driven 
apart from all the gentle offices of love. They 
have seen God and lost the human touch that is 
far more precious than the gold of Ophir. Ah, 
sirs ! if I know anything of Christ it is not thus 
that He reveals His Father—they saw God, and 
did eat and drink. Bea kinder husband to your 
neglected wife. Be a better sister to your tempted 
brothers, Let home be happier in all those little 
kindnesses that cost so little and that mean so 
much. Then by and by, being faithful in the 
least, God will reveal to you a larger service, and 
no one will ever weep in secret, because you have 
seen God in Jesus Christ. 

In the second place, the vision of God is the 
secret of tranquillity. 

That day at Sinai, as you may well conceive, 
had been a day of most intense excitement. It was 
a day when the most deadened heart was wakened 
to awe and to expectancy. If that were so 
with the body of the people, it was doubly so with 
these seventy elders. Think what it must have 
signified to them as they clambered up the rocky 
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steeps of Sinai. There God had dwelt : there He 
had spoken to Moses: there there was blackness 
and darkness and tempest, and so terrible was the 
sight that even Moses said, ‘I exceedingly fear and 
quake.’ I do not think that these seventy elders - 
were in any state to think of food or drink. Like 
a soldier in the excitement of the charge, they 
forgot that they were hungry or athirst. And 
then they had their vision of the infinite, and it 
brought them to their quiet selves again, and the 
tumult and confusion passed away, and they saw 
God, and did eat and drink. That means that in 
the vision of God there is a certain tranquillising 
power. Just to realise that He is here, is one of 
the deep secrets of repose. The man who has 
learned that can eat and drink and join in the 
happiness of feast and fellowship, although his 
table be set upon Mount Sinai, and be ringed 
about with darkness and with fire. 

Think, for example, of the world of men, with 
all its misery and all its sin. Isolate that sin and 
misery, and there is enough in it to drive a wise 
man mad. You will see such sights upon a 
Glasgow street as will haunt you for many a 
night and day. You will hear such tales of 
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wretchedness and suffering as might seem to 
make tranquillity a sin. And then there is the 
triumph of the evil, and the insolent overbearing 
of the rich, and the insensate folly of the poor in 
squandering their earnings in the public-house. 
If a man sees that and nothing else than that, he 
can only be at rest by being callous. If a man 
sees that and nothing else than that, it were better 
to be wild than to be tranquil. But when above 
it all we have seen God, and known His justice 
and understood His love, then we can serve where 
everything is dark, and still have a heart at leisure 
from itself. Some of the brightest young fellows 
I know are those who live and work down in the 
slums. They see such scenes there, and they hear 
such cries, as might well make a quiet heart im- 
possible. But they have seen God, and they eat 
and drink. It is God’s world, and they are His co- 
workers. So are they happy, and serve with double 
ardour, because they have learned the secret of 
tranquillity. 

The same applies also to our own experience, in 
its bearing on our happiness and gloom. Our 
lives are more alike than we imagine. It is the 
point of view that largely makes the difference. 
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Of course I am not so blind as to deny that there 
is such a gift from heaven as a light heart. There - 
are people who are constitutionally happy, and who 
have an instinct for the silver lining. But life is 
hard, and trouble very real, and sorrow knocks at 
every man’s door, and I do think we need more 
than a light heart if we are to win victoriously 
through. It is not our sorest hours that try us 
most. It is the troubles of our usual day. It is 
the cross we have to bear in secret ; the worry that 
we could not put in words. So we grow fretful, 
irritable, nasty, and we lose that peace which is the 
gate of power, and we cannot hear the music for 
the murmur, and we cannot see the forest for the 
trees. In such an hour a man is more than 
worried. In such an hour a man is always blind. 
He has lost something: lost the sight of God; 
lost the upholding of the Father’s hand. And 
therefore let him go apart a little, and think how 
he is loved—how he is kept—and in the very 
moment he does that, he will see God and he will 
eat and drink. Do you remember what Jesus said 
about Himself—‘ The Son of man is come eating 
and drinking.” He saw God, and He ate and 
drank, and He calls us to follow in His steps. For 
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there is nothing like the practice of God’s pre- 
sence, when the way is rough and when the heart is 
weary, to give us the quiet courage of tranquillity 
without which we are sure to be unkind. 


THE TESTIMONY OF HIS ENEMIES 


They hated me without a cause.—John xv. 25. 


I rake it that if you want to understand a person, 
the first essential is that you should love him. It 
is only love that sees into the deeps and reads the 
story in the light of God. There is a proverb 
which says that love is blind. If that were true, 
then God would have no eyes. Love is not blind. 
It has the keenest sight. It can read the smallest 
print without assistance. And we call it blind 
because the things we see and, seeing, can detect no 
beauty in, are to the eyes of love transfigured, like 
a window that reflects the sunset. It is when I am 
told that God is love that I commit all judgement 
to Him gladly. It is when I believe that some one 
loves me that I am never afraid to be myself. 
And so with Jesus—it was those who loved Him 
who saw the heights and depths of what He was ; 
and it was always to the men who loved Him that 
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Yet while that is true both about Christ, and 
about every person, be he great or small, it is also 
true that there may be a value in the testimony of 
one’s enemies. I am not speaking of those 
malicious slanders which may assail a public 
reputation. ‘These are a breath out of the mouth 
of hell, to be scorned by every honourable man. I 
am rather speaking of those hasty comments that 
are made in the presence of a lofty character, and 
made, not by those who understand it, but by those 
who are antagonistic. Whatever in that character 
is weak, is instantly detected by the envious, What- 
ever in that character is strong, is wrested and 
distorted to a fault. And so through the haze of 
things that are half-true—back of the mists of 
prejudice and passion—we sometimes can discern, 
if we be wise, the lineament and figure of the truth. 
Now what I want to do to-night is this. I want 
to look at Jesus Christ like that. I want to look 
at Him, not through His friends’ eyes, but through 
the eyes of enemies and ill-wishers. I want to 
ask what qualities arrested them, no matter how 
they were travestied or torn, as they saw the 
deeds, or listened to the words, of this perplexing 
personage from Galilee. 
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Well, the first thing the enemies bear witness to 
is the reality and courage of His comradeship. 
They looked on Jesus as an enemy, and they have 
taught the world He was a brother. ‘He is the 
friend of publicans and sinners’—that was the 
charge which they were always hurling. They 
thought that if nothing else could ruin Him 
that would for ever blast His reputation. And 
now we take that charge and we accept it, and we 
believe it because His haters made it, and to us it 
is the witness and the seal of the magnificent com- 
radeship of Christ. It is almost impossible for 
us to realise in what odium these publicans were 
held. Tax-collectors for detested Rome, they 
were one and all of them traitors to their country. 
And their money was tainted, and their hands 
were foul, and if one made an oath to them it 
was not valid. They were as loathsome as these 
hungry dogs that prowl for offal in the eastern 
streets. It was of such that Jesus was the friend. 
Was not that enough to blight His reputation ? 
And He not only spoke with them in public. 
He went to their houses and He ate and drank 
with them. And His enemies rejoiced when they 
saw that, and they said, ‘ His tastes proclaim Him 
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asasinner’; and we accept the fact and say, ‘ No, 
not a sinner; His action proclaims Him as a 
brother.’ 

Then once again we gather from His enemies 
that He impressed them as a genial man. For 
you remember another charge they hurled at Him, 
‘Behold a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber.’ 
Any charge more villanously false it would be im- 
possible for malice to conceive. Probably they 
only half believed it, although they used it in 
their campaign of calumny. Yet am I thankful 
it has been preserved, and preserved, too, by the 
lips of Christ Himself, for through the vileness 
of it we discern a truth that is far too precious 
to let die. It is this that the enemies have borne 
their witness to—that Jesus was not ascetic and 
austere. He was no Baptist in his robe of hair 
shunning the pleasant intercourse of men. He 
was genial. He loved a kindly company. He 
sat and was happy at the social board. He moved 
among men not with a face of gloom. He moved 
among them with a face of gladness. The bitterest 
foe would never have said that about Isaiah or about 
Jeremiah. The vilest slanderer would have been 
laughed at had he ventured so to speak of John 
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the Baptist. And the very fact that men so spake 
of Jesus, and found an audience who would listen 
to them, is a witness of unequalled value to His 
gladness and His geniality. 

Of course it is true that we read that Jesus 
wept, while nowhere do we read that Jesus 
smiled. And some have concluded that He never 
smiled because the gospel does not mention it. 
It seems to me that that is the wrong conclusion. 
Is not the other way about, more natural? Is it 
not likely that His tears are mentioned because 
they were exceptional and rare? Let a thousand 
men be walking in the streets, and you never 
read in the newspapers of them. But one of them 
is crushed—meets with an accident—and it is 
of him you have the paragraph. So every one 
noted it when Jesus wept. It was so unusual, so 
exceptional. And to the evangelists, when they 
sat down to write, these tears of Christ were hot 
and burning still. But His gladness was perennial 
and pervasive, so common that it did not need a 
chronicle, and we might almost have been blind 
to it save for some illuminative slanders. I do 
not forget that Christ was a man of sorrows. I 
do not forget that He foresaw the cross. But of 
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this Iam sure, that in this weary world He never 
moved in a parade of gloom. He hid it deep—all 
that He had to bear. He went apart when He 
would agonise. And when the sorrow broke 
upon the surface, men were amazed, and said, 
‘Behold, He weeps !” 

Once more, we have the testimony of His 
enemies to the reality of His power in working 
miracle, To me there is nothing more significant 
than that in the whole record of the gospel. 
There is a deal of talk on the miracles to-day. 
There are many to whom the miracles are 
stumbling-blocks. There is something lawless 
in these displays of power, to many who have 
been trained as we have been. Now I am not 
going to-night into that subject. It is too great 
to be treated by the way ; but I want to suggest 
to you two considerations which seem to me of 
singular importance, 

The first is that those who knew Christ best 
never express amazement at a miracle. It is 
always the people who are amazed at miracles, 
never any of the twelve disciples. I never read 
that Peter was amazed. I never read that 
Thomas was amazed, It was not they, it was 
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the village crowds, who were filled with wonder 
at these mighty deeds. And that just means that 
as men got nearer Christ, the less and less 
amazing grew the miracles. The more they 
knew Him—the more they understood Him—the 
more natural did the miracle appear. It was a 
deed of wonder to the ignorant, just because they 
were ignorant of Christ. They judged Him by 
the other men they knew, and so His deeds of 
power were amazing. But to John, who lay upon 
his Master’s bosom, and had fathomed the in- 
finite secret of His heart, it was not the miracle 
that was so wonderful, It was the wonderful 
Christ who was behind it. 

And then the other suggestive fact is this. 
Christ’s enemies did not deny His miracles. 
They never said, ‘He does not cast out devils.’ 
They said, ‘He casteth out devils by Beelzebub.’ 
Now, would not they have denied them if they 
could? Were not the miracles a mighty trumpet- 
blast ? Cannot you imagine how the news would 
spread, and be the talk beside a hundred hearths? 
And yet these miracles that drew the crowd, and 
awed the reckless, and thrilled a thousand hearts, 
these never once in the whole gospel-story were 
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denied by the bitterest enemy of Christ. He 
casteth out devils by Beelzebub. They had to 
admit, you see, the casting out. It would have 
been their triumph to dispute it. There is not a 
trace they ever tried to do so, And what I say 
is, that that bitter taunt which blights the motive, 
yet cannot touch the fact, is one of the strongest 
of all the lesser arguments that the miracles of 
Jesus Christ were real, 

Then once again I gather from His enemies 
something of the intensity of Christ. They went 
to see Him, and they went to listen to Him, and 
they said, ‘He hath a devil, and is mad.’ It was 
not every one who passed that verdict. There 
were simpler men who took another view. Thrilled 
by the depth and beauty of His speech, they 
could only say, ‘Never man spake like this man.’ 
But to the cold, precise, and formal Pharisees this 
baptism of fire was but insanity. And they 
steeled their hearts against the burning of it, and 
they said, ‘He hath a devil, and is mad.’ Had 
He been cold as they themselves were cold, how 
utterly foolish such a charge as that! The people 
would have turned on them and torn them, and 
bidden the physician heal himself. What made 
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the charge pass current for an hour was just the 
burning intensity of Christ, the fire that glowed 
at a white heat within Him, and shone through 
every syllable He spoke. There are two charges 
the enthusiast has to bear. Sometimes he is 
drunk, and sometimes mad. On the day of 
Pentecost it was the one. With Paul as he 
stood before Festus it was the other. And so 
when the enemies of Christ stood by, and smiled 
and shrugged, and said, ‘ The man is mad,’ it only 
tells us what a fire was burning, and what an 
intensity was glowing there. 

I sometimes think our thoughts are not quite 
right in regard to the calmness of our Lord 
and Saviour. Do we not dwell upon the rest 
of Christ in a way that is apt to rob Him of 
His power? I believe that Christ was infinitely 
calm. I believe He was unutterably restful. 
‘Come unto Me and I will give you rest’— 
and men looked upon His face and felt it true. 
Yet ‘He that is near to Me is near the fire,’ 
is one of the unwritten sayings of the Master. 
The rest of Jesus is not a rest that dulls; the 
rest of Jesus is a rest that glows. There is a 
calm which is the calm of sleep. There is another 
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of intensest life. When all the powers are in 
perfect equipoise, then there is rest though energy 
be infinite, That is the calm of the expanse of 
ocean, when we say it sleeps under the silver 
moon, and yet that sleep is but the perfect 
balance of the most mighty and stupendous 
forces. I like to think of the calm of Christ 
like that. His peace was as the sleeping of the 
sea. There was not a ripple on the expanse of 
water, and not a breaker to affright a child. 
And yet it was intense—the rest of God—and 
spoke of unseen powers that were tremendous ; 
and so men looked at Him, and smiled and 
shrugged, and said, ‘ He hath a devil, and is mad.’ 

Then in the last place and in a single word— 
His enemies witness to His trust in God. That 
was the last taunt they flung at Him. It was the 
bitterest, and it was the truest. ‘He trusted in God,’ 
they cried when He was crucified. He trusted 
in God, let Him deliver Him, Ah, how cruel it 
was-—how diabolic—while the nails were through 
His feet and through His hands. And yet me- 
thinks I see the face of Jesus lighting up with 
a glad look of triumph. Even His enemies had 
to confess at last that through storm and sun- 
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shine He had trusted God. Now tell me, have 
you any enemies to-night? If you have friends 
you probably have foes. Well, now, if they 
began to taunt you, could they say with a sneer 
of you, ‘He trusted God’? Happy the man of 
whom that can be said! Happy the heart which 
has that hostile witness! Happy the life which 
has revealed its trust to the watchful eyes of 
malice and of hate | 


SOCIAL CLAIMS IMPELLING US 
TO GOD 


Friend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend of mine in his journey 
is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him.—Luke xi. 5-6. 


Turs parable was spoken to encourage men in the 
difficult exercise of prayer. Christ had been 
praying in a certain region, and the disciples, 
themselves unseen, had been observing Him. 
They had lighted upon the holy place, where He 
was rapt in communion with the Father. And 
when He ceased they did not steal away, nor did 
they try to excuse their presence there; they 
cried, ‘ Lord, teach us to pray.” One might argue 
from such a cry that these men had been ignorant 
of prayer. To do so would be a great mistake ; 
and it would be an injustice to the twelve. What 
they felt was, when they saw Jesus praying, that 
their prayers were unworthy of the name. As 
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His Father, there was something which told them 
that this was prayer indeed. And so when He 
had ceased they turned to Him, feeling as if 
they had never prayed at all, and they cried 
‘Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples.” It was then that our Lord supplied 
that form of prayer which has been linked with 
His name through all the centuries. It was then 
that He spoke this parable, teaching men to pray 
and not to faint. 

So far we are on familiar ground, for that is 
evident to every reader. But our text has a sug- 
gestion of its own, to which I propose to invite 
your consideration. When the man left his house 
to seek for food, it was not his own necessity that 
urged him. So far as he himself was concerned 
that night, we have no liberty to infer that he 
was in want. He had had his supper, and he had 
gone to rest, with a sufficiency to meet the 
morning’s need. Had there been but himself to 
be considered, he would never have begged his 
neighbour for the loaves. The point to note is 
that what drove him forth was the unexpected 
demand on his resources. At midnight there 
arrived before his door a journeying friend whom 
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night had overtaken. And it was this claim upon 
his hospitality, a claim that is always sacred to an 
Eastern, which sent him forth, and made him 
such a suppliant, that to refuse him was impossible. 
I do not say that his plea prevailed, just because 
he was asking for another. Had he been starving, 
and pleading for himself, his petition might have 
been equally compelling. But we are looking at 
the transaction from the petitioner’s side, not 
from the side of him who was approached, and in 
that light the simple fact is this, that it was 
another’s need which made him pray. 

That this is not an accidental feature, may be 
seen if we consider the companion parable. The 
companion story to the Friend at Midnight is the 
striking picture of the Unjust Judge. There was 
a judge that feared not God nor man, and a 
certain poor widow came before him. And she 
cried out, and she continued crying, ‘ Avenge me 
of mine adversary.’ And you will note how all 
the features are alike—the persistence, the reluc- 
tance to accede--~all are identical save this one 
feature which I have chosen for our meditation. 
The widow came pleading for herself, and to do 
so she had a perfect right. Some one had wronged 
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her and she wanted justice ; she wanted the wild 
justice of revenge. But this man was not think- 
ing of himself, nor urging anything in his own 
interest. The claim which drove him to another’s 
door was the social claim of hospitality. I think 
you will admit from that comparison that the 
feature before us is not there by accident. Our 
Lord delighted to repeat Himself with beautiful 
and intentional distinctions. Nay, I shall go 
farther even than that, and regard this as the key 
to the whole parable—the fact which determined 
its conception, the thread round which it crystal- 
lised. 

The teaching of the parable, then, is this, viewed 
always from the side of the petitioner. We are 
not only driven to prayer by our own needs; we 
are driven also by the needs of others. There 
are times when we are like the widow with the 
judge. We are driven to God by personal dis- 
tress. Trouble has come, or sickness, or anxiety ; 
or we are sorely tempted, or in great perplexity. 
In such seasons how much a man must miss who 
does not turn for communion to His Father, 
who never said to any of the seed of Jacob, 
‘Seek ye me, in vain! That is the personal 
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aspect of devotion. That is its private and 
individual bearing. For our own souls, in such 
a world as this, there is no hope at all unless 
we pray. And yet how ignorant is he of life, 
and of the complexity of human ties, who would 
limit to his own private needs the urgent summons 
to the throne of God! Is it not often because 
others need us, that we are awakened to our need 
of God ? Is it not because ofhers are leaning upon 
us, that we are driven to lean on the Eternal? In 
every relationship of human life large and various 
demands are made upon us. There are those 
who trust us; there are those who love us; there 
are those whose welfare hangs upon our guidance. 
And who are we, whose hearts are often empty, 
as empty as was that Eastern home—who are we, 
in our own poor resource, to meet and satisfy 
these social claims? It is then that we are driven 
upon God. We come to Him just because others 
need us. We come to Him not with our private 
sorrow, not with our weary and besetting sin. 
We come for the sake of those who love us so, 
for the sake of those who trust us and who honour 
us; for the sake of those committed to our 
charge; for the sake of all with whom we have 
an influence. 
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Let us think, for example, of a mother, whose 
children are growing to manhood and to woman- 
hood. ‘We shall suppose her to have come out 
of a Christian home, and to have enjoyed the 
privilege of Christian upbringing. In all her life 
there has never been a time in which she did not 
bow the knee to God. So was she taught when 
she was yet a child, and the influence of that 
teaching was determinative. And she had her 
> trials, and her girlish troubles, and perhaps a time 
when she thought that no one needed her; and 
all this, as it helped to make her lonely, so did it 
bring her to the feet of God. Then her life 
deepened into motherhood. There were the 
voices of children in the home. And as the 
children grew, each was a separate problem, for 
each was dowered with a separate nature. Yet 
every one of them trusted her implicitly, and 
claimed her love as their peculiar heritage, and 
never thought of doubting for a moment that 
she was a pattern of perfect womanhood. And 
one made large demands upon her patience, and 
another made large demands upon her intellect. 
And one with eyes of innocence would look at 
her, as if he were reading her to the very depths, 
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Until at last, feeling her own helplessness to guide 
and bless and save these young immortals, she has 
been driven to feel her need of God, just because 
other lives were needing her. Like the Syro- 
pheenician woman in the Gospel, she has cried for 
mercy because she had a daughter. She has 
knocked at the golden door of grace, because of 
the lives that were entwined with hers. That ts 
the blessing of social demands, and of all the in- 
tertwining of relationships. Others are leaning 
upon ws so hard, that in our poverty we lean on 
God. 

Again we might take an illustration from those 
who are engaged in social service. We might 
think of those who are bravely setting out to do 
something for Glasgow in the name of Christ. 
There are, I think, two great discoveries made by 
all who share in that service. The first is how 
deep is the need of God on the part of those 
whom they are trying to serve. Ameliorative 
schemes are not enough. Men know the better, 
and pursue the worse. You may cleanse the 
home—you may reform the public-house, and the 
last state be little better than the first. Sooner or 
later a man awakes to this—that what is needed, if 
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dark is to be light, is nothing more and nothing 
less than God, changing the heart and ordering 
the life. But if the worker lights on that dis- 
covery, sooner or later he makes another too. It 
is not how fallen men need God. It is how 
utterly he needs God himself. And just in pro- 
portion as he serves with blessing, and is trusted 
and loved by those whom he seeks to raise, will 
he be driven by his service to his knees, and to 
that fellowship which is the source of power. It 
is not always when men fail that they pray best. 
If they are real men, it is when they succeed, It 
is when others are trusting them—when eyes are 
looking to them—when little children are drink- 
ing in the teaching. It is when the young men 
and women in the class think there is no one in 
the world like their own teacher. It is when a 
minister feels himself surrounded by a loyal and 
an earnest people. Who then is sufficient for 
these things? The friend has come and we have 
naught to give him. And who are we, so helpless 
and so sinful, that we should be trusted and used 
and loved and honoured so? It is then that we 
betake ourselves to God, just because others 
betake themselves to us. The pressure of other 
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lives upon ourselves, is the pressure that drives 
us to the throne. 

Now if that be so, we have lit on a great truth; 
one that is worthy of most careful pondering. It 
is that if we shirk responsibilities, we weaken our 
life of fellowship with God. ‘Take the case of the 
man we are considering. Suppose he had refused 
to entertain the wayfarer. Suppose he had cried 
to him ‘My house is full,’ or, ‘My larder is 
empty, and I cannot have you.’ Why, then he 
would have gone to sleep again, and never would 
have made that midnight pilgrimage, and_never 
would have beaten at his neighbour’s door, 
clamouring in necessity for bread. He was re- 
sponsive to the claims of others, and so was 
forced to go and beg for help. He was sensitive 
to the appeals of friendship, and so was he driven 
forth to be a suppliant. Had he hardened his 
heart, and played a selfish part, and muttered 
sleepily ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ then 
there would have been no parable of his eager 
entreaty for supplies. 

Now I believe we are all occasionally tempted 
by a very subtle and insidious temptation. We 
are tempted to think we might live nearer God 
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if we could free ourselves from social demands. 
It may be that there are worries in the home. It 
may be that there are anxieties in business. Or 
gradually our work for Christ may have so grown, 
that the burden of it is wellnigh overwhelming. 
And then it is that the temptation visits us, that, 
could we only be freed from these demands, prayer 
would be easier, our life in God be deeper, our 
fellowship with heaven more sustained. Re- 
member I am not saying a word against the need 
of seasons of retirement. Sometimes it is good 
to get away, and be alone with our own hearts and 
God. But what I do say is, that if one who is 
much burdened is never driven to God because 
he is burdened, he is far less likely to approach 
the throne when the pressure of his burdens is 
removed. It is God who sends to us the friend 
at midnight. It is God who determines the 
bounds of our habitation. It is God who leads 
us to a growing usefulness with all its deepening 
responsibility. And if all that does not make us 
pray, and does not waken us to our need of Him, 
then, in the hour when we renounce our service, we 
shall be farther off from blessedness and heaven. 
Think of what happened in the monasteries, to 
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take an instance from the larger world. Men 
said, ‘ We want to live with God more wholly,’ 
and they cut the ties which bound them to society. 
The common result was sloth and bestiality, the 
very antithesis of all religion; and to-day the 
ruins where the ivy clings are the judgement of 
heaven upon that mistake. They refused to open 
to the friend at midnight. They shut their ears 
to the demands of life. They said, ‘ Let us be 
free from all this trammel, and then we shall 
certainly be nearer God.’ Far better had they 
served their generation, and played their part, 
and mingled with humanity, until the burden of 
it all, weighing them down, had brought them to 
the everlasting arms. 

So I close by saying this to you who are taking 
up the service of the winter, Thank God for 
every call that reaches you. Thank Him for the 
opportunity of toil, The hour may come for you 
when it is midnight, just as it came to the host in 
our parable. The hour may come when heart and 
flesh are weary, and hope is dim, and courage is 
decayed—and in that very hour, for aught I know, 
the hand may be heard knocking at the door. But 
if these claims awake you to your weakness, and 
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make you feel anew your need of God ; if they 
‘send you out from your own self-sufficiency to 
lean upon His grace and on His love ; why then, 
my brother, all your happy holiday, and all your 
remembrance of the purple heather, will not be 
such a blessing to your heart as the burden and 
the service of to-day. Commit your way to Him, 
and He will bring to pass. Come now, and cast 
your burden on the Lord. Take up your service, 
whether in church or city, no matter how im- 
poverished you feel, There is One whose store is 
always overflowing, and He is willing to give you 
of His best; and men will be blest in you and call 
you blessed, just because they make you lean on 


God. 
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They assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered them 
not.— Acts xvi. 7. 


Pau was on his second missionary journey when 
he was hindered thus by the Spirit of his Lord. 
He had made up his mind to go northward to 
Bithynia, when somehow he was divinely checked. 
How the door was thus shut on him we are not 
told: it is one of the wise reticences of Scripture. 
Perhaps he was warned by some prophetic voice, 
or visited by irresistible conviction. On the other 
hand, if one prefer it so, we may think of the 
pressure of circumstance or health, for Paul would 
never have hesitated to find in these the checking 
power of the Holy Ghost. Whatever form the 
prohibition took, you may be sure it was very dark 
to the apostle. Paul was not at all the kind of man 
who took a delight in being contradicted. When 
he had set his heart on going northward, not 


selfishly, but in the service of his Lord, it was 
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a bitter experience to be so checked, and to have 
the door shut in his face. 

But the point to note is that though it was dark 
for Paul, it is bright as the sunshine of a‘ summer 
morn for us. He was never more wisely or 
divinely guided than in the hour when he thought 
that he was bafed. What would have happened 
to him had the door been opened, and he suffered 
to go into Bithynia? He would have turned 
away home again through lonely glens, with his 
back to the mighty empires of the West. He 
would never have landed on the shore of Europe; 
never have lifted up his voice in Athens; never 
have preached the riches of his Saviour beside the 
Roman palace of the Caesars. Paul was a true Jew 
in this respect: he had no ear for the calling of 
the sea. He would a thousand times rather have 
lived in inland places than by the surge and 
thunder of the ocean. And it was only when 
every other path was barred, that he was pushed 
unwillingly to Troas, where for him and for Europe 
everything was changed, by the vision of the man 
from Macedonia. He was checkmated, and yet 
he won the game. He was thwarted, and it led 
him to hiscrown. Eager to advance with his good 
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news, there rose before him the divine ‘No 
Thoroughfare.’ And yet that hour when he was 
hindered so, was the hour when God was honour- 
ing him wonderfully, and leading him to such a 
mighty service as at his highest he had never 
dreamed of. 

Now I think there is something in that thought 
on which it would do us good to dwell a little, for 
all of us, like the apostle Paul, are sometimes 
baffled that we may not be beaten. It is very 
pleasant to have an open road, and to accomplish 
what our hearts are set upon. We can all be 
grateful when our toil is crowned, and the dreams 
we have cherished for years are realised. But when 
our plans are thwarted, and our wishes crushed, 
and all we have assayed is proved impossible, it is 
not so easy then to hear the music, or to cherish 
the spirit of the little child. I think there are few 
things sadder on this earth than what we call a 
disappointed man, He is so cheerless, and apt to 
be so bitter ; there is such lack of lustre in his life. 
And the pity is, it is not his disappointments that 
have made him a disappointed man ; it is the way 
in which he has brooded on them, and let them sink 
into his heart and soul. There are people whom 
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no bafflings can tame; people whom no thwartings 
can embitter. They believe in a love divine that 
disappoints, and may be exquisitely kind in dis- 
appointing. And so when they are barred from 
their Bithynia, and led to the cold shore where the © 
waves break, they can be happy and expectant like 
a lover, as trusting that their service lies that way. 

Now I shall try to illustrate that truth by 
thinking of some of the spheres in which God 
baffles us. And in the first place, let us dwell a 
moment upon the baffling of our childish dreams. 
Do you remember what you were going to be 
when you were a happy child in your old home? 
It was to be nothing commonplace, I warrant you, 
like the commonplace occupation of your father. 
There were seas in it, and desperate adventure, 
and distant lands, and daring and excitement. 
There is not a ragged child in any street but 
has his childish vision of Bithynia. Ah well, the 
years have come and gone since then, and some- 
how or other “hat door has been shut. You are 
not a sailor, not a wild adventurer: you are 
a respectable and quiet-living citizen. And the 
point is, that with the passing years you were 
never suffered to realise your dream, just that you 
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might be led, almost unwillingly, to the very 
place where you could be of use. "Twould be 
a poor world without the dreams of children. 
*T would be a poorer, if they were fulfilled. For 
everything splendid there would be a thousand 
candidates. For everything ordinary, not a single 
one. So we assay to go into Bithynia, and the 
Spirit suffers us not ; and thus are we carried to 
those common tasks which build up character, 
and help the world. 

Or think again of our maturer hopes, born 
when childish things are put away. It is easy to 
be glad when they are reached; it is less easy 
when the way is barred. Sometimes it is a 
matter of the health. It is the body that 
becomes the barrier. I have known an artist 
whose arm was paralysed when he was on the 
verge of his career. I have known those who 
would have given anything to go and preach the 
gospel to the heathen ; but when they assayed to 
go into Bithynia, the Maker of their frame would 
not allow them. Sometimes it is a matter of plain 
duty. A man must yield his hopes for those he 
loves. All he has hoped for and striven for and 
longed for, must go by the board at once for 
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others’ sakes. A father has died, or there have 
been reverses, and the preparatory years are now 
impossible, and a man has to turn himself to 
other work which is far away from the calling 
of his dreams. There is always something noble 
in the man who takes these hours quietly and 
well. His very life was in those cherished plans, 
and he is laying down his life when he discards 
them. And yet remember that if God be God, 
ordering and opening and shutting, it is along 
the pathway of such baffling that you shall come 
to your place and to your power. You do not 
know yourself—God knows you thoroughly. 
He knoweth your frame and remembereth you 
are dust. There are some characters that need 
the heightening of success. There are others 
that need the deepening of denial. So you 
assayed to go into Bithynia, and God—not fate, 
not chance—suffered you not; and for you as 
for Paul, life has been far richer since the bridle- 
road across the hills was blocked. 

Again I like to apply our text to the bafflings 
of our attempts at self-expression. How much 
there is that we desire to utter, yet in every effort 
to utter it, are thwarted. It may be some thought 
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that swiftly flashed on us, thrilling us with a truth 
unfelt before. It may be some comfort we 
are fain to give to those who are sorrowful and 
weary-hearted. Or it may be some deep experi- 
ence of God, when He meets us in the secret of 
the soul, and in His lovingkindness speaks to us 
in another voice than He uses to the world. How 
powerless we have all felt in times like these to 
give expression to the thoughts within us. We 
cannot grasp them, or clothe them in fit speech, 
or body them forth that others may be helped. 
And what I want to impress on you is this: 
that in such baffling of our desire for utterance, 
there may be more than the stammering of the 
tongue; there may be the wisdom and the love 
of heaven. Ifa man could tell abroad all that he 
felt, before long he would cease to feel. It would 
be very perilous if we had the power to voice all 
that is deepest in the soul. For God has His 
secrets with every human heart, and in the silence 
of that heart they must be cherished, nor will He 
ever suffer us to utter them, lest they should be 
tarnished in the telling. Never be discouraged 
if you can find no words to tell all that is deepest 
in your being. When you are baffled in your 
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attempt to reach it, it may be God who keeps 
you from Bithynia, For in the deepest life there 
must be silence—the silence as of the mountain | 
and the glen—and the awaiting of that perfect 
fellowship which shall be ours in the gladness of 
eternity. 

Once again, may we not trace our text in the 
bafflings of the cravings of the heart? There are 
people whose whole life is little else than a hunger 
and a thirst for love. They do not want to be 
rich—they do not envy the kind of life they see 
among the rich. They do not want to be famous 
—they have never felt ‘ that last infirmity of noble 
mind.’ They are not troubled with intellectual 
questioning ; for them the one thing real is the 
heart, and all they ask of God and life is this— 
some one on whom to lavish all their love. The 
strange thing is how often they are baffled in 
that divinest of divine desires. And the years 
go by, and they have many friends ; but the one 
friend of their dreaming never comes. And that 
is always a very bitter thing, no matter how it 
be fought against in secret, for while an un- 
satisfied intellect is sore, a heart unsatisfied is 
sorer still. They have assayed to go into 
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Bithynia, but somehow the pathway has been 
barred for them. Others have reached the sun- 
shine on the hill; for them there has been no 
highway thitherward. And yet how often, for 
all its hidden loneliness, that ordering is found 
to be of God, who trains His nobler children very 
sternly, that they may come at last to rest in Him. 
Paul never would have heard that cry from 
Europe had he been suffered to go where he 
desired. It was when he was thwarted in his 
longings, that ‘Come over and help us’ rang 
upon his ear. And there are many of God’s 
servants still, who never would have had their 
call to serve, had the Spirit not darkly barred to 
them the way, which led to the Bithynia of the 
heart. 

In closing, may we not take our text of the 
baffings of our desires for rest? For as life 
advances rest becomes more sweet, and the 
comfort and the peace of life more dear. We 
ask for less and less as the years pass. That is 
always one sign of growing older. The land 
that we long for now is not a mountain-land ; 
it is a land of quiet peacefulness and comfort. 
So we assay to go into Bithynia, where we shall 
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be comfortable and contented, and then comes 
God, and bars the journey thither, and says to 
us, ‘This is not your. rest.’ He does it some- 
times by the hand of sickness, falling on the 
children whom we love. He does it sometimes 
by the hand of death, shattering the contentment 
of our days. He does it by conscience keeping 
us uneasy; by fear of to-morrow in our most 
sure estate ; by the shame which visits us when 
we see other lives so strenuous and so gallant to 
the end. God uses all that to drive us from 
Bithynia, and to send us onward to the shore 
at Troas. He blocks our way when we would 
settle here, and urges us mightily to the beyond. 
Until at last a man lifts up his heart to things 
that are eternal and unshaken, and finds his rest 
where there is no more death, and where Christ 
is at the right hand above, 


THE MINISTRIES OF LEISURE 
A HOLIDAY SERMON 


Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 2 while.— 
Mark vi. 31. 


Most of us, at this season of the year, are looking 
forward to a time of leisure. We are hoping to 
get away for a brief space into the quiet and 
beauty of the country. A period of rest is not a 
luxury. A period of rest is a necessity. It is 
part of the constitution of our nature which can 
never be disregarded with impunity. It is not to 
be spoken of apologetically, as something of which 
we are half ashamed. It is to be spoken of with 
perfect frankness, as part of the wise ordering of 
God. There are people who tell you they do not 
need a holiday. Such people are always to be 
pitied. They are like men with some malignant 
trouble, who tell you that they do not need a 
doctor. It is one thing to need a thing; it is 


quite another to feel the need of it; and perhaps 
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there is no man who so needs a holiday as the 
man who assures you that he does not want it. 
We need a holiday that we may rest, and we need 
a holiday that we may see. There is nothing so 
fatal to a kindly vision as an unceasing and un- 
varying routine. To understand anything we 
must not only look at it; we must learn the art 
of looking away from it; and holidays are given 
us for that end, that we may see things in their 
right proportions. That is one of the ministries 
of sleep, which is among the most blessed of all 
holidays. It is one of the ministries of con- 
valescence, when we are getting better from an 
illness. And it is meant to be one of the 
ministries of summer, and of the rest that summer 
brings to us—come ye apart, and rest a while. 
Now what I want to do to-night is this—I want to 
examine this rest of the disciples, I want to see 
what were the elements of the leisure to which 
they were invited by Christ. And I want to see 
that, not from curiosity, but from the most 
practical of motives; for it will teach us, as 
nothing else can do, how to enjoy the very best 
of holidays. . 

Well, in the first place, this was a rest which 
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the disciples had very richly earned. They had 
flung themselves heart and soul into their work, 
and now they were thoroughly ready for vacation. 
You could never imagine a man like Simon Peter 
doing his business in a half-hearted way. You 
could never imagine John, with his deep soul, 
scamping anything to which he put his hand. 
And now they were back again, Peter and the 
others, from a work which had been incredibly 
exacting, and the first thing which Jesus saw was 
this, that His disciples had richly earned a holiday. 
There are masters who never awake to that. 
There are congregations who never awake to that. 
There are husbands who never seem to notice 
that their wives might be the better for a rest. 
But Jesus Christ was very quick to notice it. He 
saw that they were exhausted and forspent. His 
workmen had richly earned their leisure, and 
everything must cease till they had had it. 

Now, some of the best gifts we cannot earn. 
They are given us freely from the hand of God. 
We cannot earn the sunshine or the morning, or 
the lights and shadows on the Highland hills. 
But I want to say that no one deserves a holiday, 
and certainly no one will enjoy a holiday, unless 
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by faithful and conscientious toil he has honestly 
and fairly earned it. I dare say we are all apt to 
envy those whose lives are one continuous holiday. 
We think it would be heaven to live as they do, 
and spend the year in following the sun. But I 
question if in all humanity there are any such 
poor and miserable creatures as those who have 
nothing else to do save to chase the sunshine 
across Europe. I put that question to a doctor 
once, an English doctor in the south of France. 
His patients were entirely drawn from that class, 
and I asked him if they were happy people. I 
shall not soon forget the look he gave me, nor 
the ring of scorn that was in his voice— Happy,’ 
he said, ‘happy? It’s the most miserable busi- 
ness under heaven.’ When it’s all work it is but 
sorry work, and when it’s all holiday it is but 
sorry holiday. If you want a good companion for 
your holiday, get a man who is a giant-worker. 
Whole-hearted toil gives a whole-hearted holiday ; 
gives it a freedom and a happy conscience ; and 
the man to avoid for a holiday as you would avoid 
sin, is the man with an uneasy conscience. 

Again, the rest to which they were invited was 
a rest of mutual intercourse. Come ye apart, 
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said Christ, all of you together, and we will go 
into a desert place. When Christ went up the 
Mount of Transfiguration, He took but three of 
His disciples with Him. When He entered the 
chamber where Jairus’ daughter lay, it was the 
same three, and they alone, who were so privileged. 
But here, in the happy interval of rest, there was 
no such setting apart of any three; they were all 
to mingle, in their short vacation, in mutual and 
loving intercourse. When Jesus sought His rest, 
He went alone. He was alone, and yet not 
alone. He stole away to the quiet mountain side, 

and lifted up His heart under the stars. But 
when He said to the twelve, ‘Come ye apart,’ He 
knew it was best that they should not be alone. 
He did not call them to the rest of solitude, but 
to that of sweet and happy fellowship. Now do 
you know why He acted so? Well, this, I take 
it, was the reason for it. They were becoming 
strangers to each other, in their separate missions 
of evangelising. They were losing the sweet 
touch of real comradeship. They were drifting 
a little into isolation. It was inevitable in their 
engrossing work ; but none the less it was regret- 
table. 
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Brethren, there are times for all of us when it 
is good to go out and bealone. There are seasons 
when the best of all society is the secret company 
of one’s own heart. There are times when other 
voices are impertinence ; when other faces are a 
harsh intrusion ; when the deepest craving of our 
mysterious being is to be alone with self and God. 
All that is true, and he who has never felt it is 
either very shallow or very wicked. All that 
was understood by Jesus Christ, and for it He 
has made full provision. And yet remember that 
in our city life, with its constant pressure and 
absorbing work, there is another side to a true 
holiday. You talk about the companionship of 
towns. Do not forget the loneliness of towns. 
There is far more fellowship in little places than 
in the jostle and the crowd of Babylon. We 
hardly see each other in the city, we have so little 
time for social intercourse. And nothing is easier 
in the city than for friendships to become little 
else than names. It is in view of that we get our 
holidays. A holiday is not selfish, it is social. 
It is the golden opportunity of God to put our 
tattered friendships in repair. It gives us leisure 
to approach each other, and mingle with a freedom 
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that is sweet, and feel, what here we are so apt to 
lose, the warmth and the reality of brotherhood. 
How little time some of you business men have 
to give to your wives and to your children! 
Some of you hardly know your children, and 
some of your children hardly know you. Now 
use your holiday to put that right. Give them 
your leisure, and be happy with them. Begin to 
play the father for a little, which is a different 
thing from playing the fool, 

Then, once again, the rest they were invited to 
was a rest in the fellowship of nature. ‘Come 
ye apart into a desert place.” Now do not 
associate with that word desert the scenery which 
it commonly suggests. When you say desert, 
you picture the Sahara, or some rocky and barren 
wilderness. But it was not to such a desert that 
they went. It would not have been like Christ 
to lead them there. It was a desert because it 
was deserted, that is, it was remote from human 
life. I have no doubt it was a place of beauty, 
and the sunshine slept upon the hills around 
them, And overhead there were the fleecy 
clouds, and far off there was the shimmer of 
the sea, And it was full of rest, and full of 
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healing, with only the murmur of the brook for 
music, and the stirring of the wind among the 
lilies only intensified the deep repose, Christ 
knew every nook among these hills. He had 
wandered among them since He was a boy. 
Where the grass was greenest He had dreamed 
His dreams, and read the writing of His Father’s 
hand. And now, looking upon His wearied 
twelve, He thought of one choice spot He had » 
long loved, and He said, ‘Come ye apart and rest 
awhile.’ For Him, there had been rest in nature. 
For them, there was to be rest in nature. Taught 
by the breeze, the mountain and the stream, they 
were to come to their true selves again. They 
were to bathe in that deep and mighty silence 
that spreads itself out beyond the noise of man. 
They were to let the peace of lonely places sink 
with benediction on their souls. 

Brethren, many things are changed since Jesus 
walked and taught in Galilee. But one thing is 
still utterly unchanged, and that is the beauty and 
the peace of nature. Still are the stars shining in 
the sky. Still are the flowers waving in the fields. 
Still do the great white clouds go drifting by, in 
the glory of the summer afternoon. And if these 
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had a ministry for wearied men who moved in 
the fellowship of Jesus Christ, remember that they 
have that ministry for you. Do not despise it, or 
call it sentimental. Jesus Christ was never senti- 
mental. Do not imagine you can do without it. 
Even disciples could not do without it. Have 
done with toiling for a little season. Open your 
heart, and let the peace steal in. You will be 
twice as fit for every task, when for a little you 
have let God do everything. 

Again, the rest to which they were invited was 
a rest in which He had a share. Christ did not 
say to them, ‘Go ye apart’; He said to them, 
‘Come, for I am coming too.’ It might have been 
natural for Him to wait behind, that there might 
be some one to carry on the work. He might 
very well have said, ‘I cannot come with you, my 
presence is demanded in the towns.’ But Christ 
did not say that—He did not tarry—He knew 
that rest without Him would be mockery; and 
so when the disciples had their holiday, Jesus was 
their holiday-companion. None of them thought 
that He would spoil their holiday. None of them 
wished that He had stayed behind. None of them 
dreamed that their freedom would be marred, 
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because their Master was in the midst of them. 
On the contrary, they rejoiced to have Him, and 
they felt that their cup was running over now; 
and they were happier, and the world more beauti- 
ful, because Christ was their holiday-companion. 
Now, is it going to be so with you? That is 
the question which I want to ask. There are 
people whose one aim upon a holiday seems to 
be to forget Christ altogether. They never leave 
their fishing-rods at home. They often leave their 
religion at home. They seldom pray, seldom 
read their Bible, seldom give a thought to Jesus 
Christ. They pack their boxes with a hundred 
things which no one will ever possibly want ; and 
then discover, when the Sabbath comes, that they 
have forgotten to put in the Bibles. Such people 
when at home are decent church-goers. On 
holiday, they seldom go to church. If they do, it 
is to the fashionable church, where of course there 
is a wonder of a preacher. I do not doubt he is 
a first-rate preacher, but what I do most seriously 
doubt, is whether they ever would have discovered 
him had he been minister of the dissenting chapel. 
You call it tolerance. I call it snobbery, and 
snobbery in religion is contemptible. That is the 
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kind of thing that does more harm than all the 
arguments of Mr. Blatchford. And you have no 
idea how hard it makes things for the minister 
whose church you never enter, and whose only 
fault is that he has been true to the communion 
for which his fathers suffered. Brethren, I believe 
better things of you. I believe you will take 
Christ with you when you go. It will not dim 
the sunshine ; it will not spoil the laughter ; it 
will not mar the beauty nor the peace. Nay, on 
the contrary, it will increase it all, and make it the 
happiest holiday you ever had. ‘Fhere is no one 
with such a title to be happy as the man who has 
the companionship of Christ. 

Then lastly, the rest that they were called to 
was a rest which fitted them for further service. 
It was not ‘Come ye apart and rest for ever’ ; it 
was ‘Come ye apart and rest awhile.’ As a matter 
of fact, it did not last long. Our holidays at the 
longest never last long. They had hardly reached 
the quiet of the hills, when their congregation was 
wanting them again. But it was long enough to 
make them men; to give them strength and 
vision for their duty ; and if a holiday has not 
that effect, I for one would write it down a failure. 
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Of course I know that it is often hard to take up 
the dreary round again. It is hard to leave the 
freedom and the sun for the office-desk or for the 
schoolroom. But that will pass, as it has passed 
before, and we shall settle to our familiar task, 
and it is then we shall discover if our leisure has 
been honourably used. Memories will awake in 
winter days of quiet places where the sun was 
shining. Friends will meet us in the thick of 
work, and they will be different because they 
knew us then. Love will be kinder in the city 
home ; father, mother, and children will be nearer, 
because of the long hours they spent together 
when the summer wind was in the grass. God 
grant to all of us a time of rest that will make us 
_ better when November comes! God grant to all 
of us new power for service, drawn from the 
riches of a happy holiday! It is that which is in 
the heart of Christ to-night, as He looks down 
on us and on our city, and says in prospect of the 
July days, ‘Come ye apart, and rest awhile,’ 
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When I awake, I am still with Thee.—Ps. cxxxix. 18. 


A man whose religion is of a shallow kind is 
content with occasional acknowledgement of God. 
He has his stated seasons of approach, and his 
rigid periods of worship. There are long times 
when, as the psalmist says, God is not in all his 
thoughts. He wages his warfare on the field of 
business in total forgetfulness of the divine. That 
is one mark of a religious life which is neither very 
deep nor very real; it never issues in spiritual 
strength, nor in the bright experience of joy. 
Now in the book of psalms it is not so. The 
psalmist’s recognition is continuous. What you 
feel about the psalmist is just this, that aways he 
sets the Lord before him. And it is this continual 
recognition, and this unvarying practice of God’s 
presence, which kindle the psalmist when he is 


discouraged, and bring the joy that cometh in the 
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morning. When we go to sleep mastered by 
some thought, that thought is still beside us when 
we wake. If it be trouble on which we closed 
our eyes, how swiftly in the morn does it return ! 
And it was because the psalmist lived with God, 
and went to sleep under the wing of God, that 
he could take his pen and write in all sincerity, 
‘When I awake, I am still with Thee.’ 

Now: I want to-night to widen out that thought, 
for human life has various awakings. And in the 
first place we might apply it to the waking of the 
child into maturity. There are many figures by 
which we might describe that passage from child- 
hood to maturity. The saddest, perhaps, is that 
of the poet Wordsworth, who views it as the 
closing of the prison-house, But surely it is 
rather an awaking from a sleep which has been 
tenanted by dreams, to the realities of actual life 
and to the battle that is so fiercely waging. The 
world of the child is not the actual world. It is 
clothed in the radiance of imagination. It is a 
world where everything is possible, and where 
every Bethel has its angel-ladder. And when 
with the passing years there comes experience, 
and the unveiling of what is grim and stern, it is 
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like the awaking on an icy morn from a sleep 
which was the temple of a dream. When we 
awake, what then? Why, much is gone. We 
have put away childish things, and that for ever. 
When: we awake, many a vision vanishes of a 
world that was full of merriment and play. But 
the comfort is that we can look to God, in the 
crushing out of happy childish things, and say 
with the psalmist when his sleep was over, * When 
I awake, I am still with Thee.’ God is with us in 
our sorest duty. God is with us in our heaviest 
sorrow. God is with us in our humblest task, if 
only it be valiantly done. And this is the joy of 
‘t when we awake, that through all we strive to do, 
and all we bear, God and His grace become more 
wonderful than in the earlier morning when we 
dreamed. 

Again our text has a deep application when we 
think of the awaking to new knowledge. Has it 
not always seemed, when knowledge broadened, as 
if God were to be driven from the field? When it 
thundered the Jew would say, ‘It is God’s voice.’ 
In the gleaming light he could descry God’s 
chariot. But in light and in storm we do not 
find God now; we only find the play of lifeless 
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forces. And so as knowledge grows from more 
to more, it is as if God were being removed a 
little ; as if He were less near and less real than 
in an older and a simpler day. When I awake 
to what the Bible means, from the dream of un- 
critical and uninstructed years: when I awake to 
these uncounted ages in which the world has been 
shaping to its beauty ; when I awake to a new 
realm of truth, the joy of it is that the truth shall 
make me free ; but for all that, there may be bitter 
sorrow, and the darkening of many a window of 
the heart. What is it that saves us in such 
seasons? When I awake, I am still with Thee. 
Through every increase and advance of know- 
ledge, the heart still hungers for the living God. 
We never outgrow that, no matter what we learn. 
We never get beyond it or above it. The heart 
and God were made for one another, and only in 
that communion is there rest. 

Once more, our text is full of meaning when 
we think of the waking from spiritual lethargy. 
There are seasons for most of us, in our spiritual 
life, when we are little better than asleep. Our 
prayers—how cold and formal they become; they 
are but the semblance and mockery of prayer. 
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And the Bible loses its freshness and its dew, and 
does not leap to meet us when we come to it. 
And there settles down a deadness on our spirits, 
and service has no gladness and no zest, and we 
come to church and listen to the preaching, and 
might as well be a thousand miles away. Who 
has not known such seasons of desertion; such 
times of accidie; such days of lethargy? And 
who has not known the gladness of it all when the 
spirit is quickened into life again? And to me 
the wonder of it all is this, that when the dark- 
ness passes and the dayspring comes, we should 
be able to lift our heads and say, ‘ When I awake, 
I am still with Thee.’ God has not forgotten to 
be gracious, We have been false to Him; not 
He tous. He has been waiting and watching to 
be merciful. He has been longing to show His 
love again. I believe that the longsuffering of 
God shines brightest, not against our blackest 
sins, but against those periods when we were 
slumberous, and when the eyes of our trust were 
sealed in sleep. 

I think, too, we should bear our text in mind 
in view of any time of crushing sorrow. In all 
great sorrow there is something numbing, an 
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insensibility like that of sleep. It is one of the 
triumphs of our modern medicine that it can 
apply opiates so powerfully. A prick of a needle 
or a little sprinkling, and one forgets the agony of 
pain. But God has His opiates no less than man, 
reserved for the hours when the physician fails, so 
that the mourner says, ‘I cannot take it in—it is 
like a dream—I cannot realise it.’ There is mercy 
in that numbing of the spirit. The worst might 
be unbearable without it. When vividness of 
perception would be torture, God giveth to His 
beloved sleep. And it is when a man awakens 
from that sleep, slowly and heavily through 
dreary days—it is then that he can lift his heart 
to God, and say ‘When I awake, I am still with 
Thee.’ The past may seem to be very far away 
now, for there are days which do the work of 
years. But if the past be distant, God is near ; 
nearer than He has ever been before. And the 
unseen is very real to us, and promises which we 
scorned are big with meaning, and truths that once 
were dim on the horizon become the most 
tremendous of realities, There are friends who 
cannot help us when we awake. We leave them 
behind us when we pass the valley. We have gone 
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beyond them, and their power to aid, for we are 
moving in regions where they never travelled. But 
no man who believes in Jesus Christ can move in 
regions where God has never travelled, for down 
to the very bitterness of death, God in the Crucified 
has gone before. That is the joy of having God 
in Christ. You never can out-grow Him or out- 
pass Him. You can never awaken to the biting 
day, and say, ‘Of shis, the serene God knows 
nothing.’ An ancient Greek was sure to come to 
that. Life with its sorrows out-distanced the old 
gods. But life with its bitterest and heaviest woe 
can never out-distance God in Jesus Christ. 

And then, in closing, does not our text apply to 
the last awaking in eternity? ‘I shall be satisfied 
when I awake,’ and satisfied because I am with 
Thee. I heard the other day of a young husband 
who had to put himself under the surgeon’s knife. 
And all went well, and he awoke again, and his 
first inquiry was for his wife and children. And 
he was satisfied when he awoke, not merely because 
of the life he had regained, but because he was 
still with those who loved him so, and who were 
all the world to him. That is the Christian 
doctrine of the future. That is the one clear 
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point in all the mystery. I shall be satisfied when 
I awake, because when I waken, I am still with 
Thee—still with the God who was my shepherd 
here ; still with the God who saved me and who 
blessed me; still with the God in whom I trusted, 
amid the shadows and the doubts of time. The 
greatest of all questions is just this ‘Am I with 
God, and is God with me, to-night?’ Do I trust 
Him, and try to serve Him now? If not, when 
I awake-——what then? But if I do, and if I seek 
His face, then when I wake under the touch of 
death, this will be the glory of it all, that I am 


_ sui] with Thee.’ 


SACRIFICE AND SONG 


And when the burnt-offering began, the song of the Lord began 
also.—2 Chron. xxix. 27. 


Hezex1an was an excellent monarch although he 
had a very vicious father. We have a proverb 
which says ‘ like father like son,’ but that is far from 
being always true. Eli, a good and pious man, 
had sons who were a byword for profanity ; and 
Ahaz, who was a rebel against God, had God- 
fearing Hezekiah for his child. In the first 
month of the first year of his reign Hezekiah 
opened the doors of the Temple. He recognised 
that social prosperity runs its roots down into 
religion, Then there followed these memorable 
scenes, of which our chapter gives a vivid summary, 
and in which the recreant and fickle multitude were 
brought into new fellowship with God. First 
there were the offerings for sin, for the people 


were defiled and needed cleansing. It was a scene 
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of blood around the altars, dimly foreshadowing 
the blood of Jesus. Then, following these offer- 
ings for sin, burnt-offerings were laid upon the 
altar, and when the burnt-offering began, the song. 
of the Lord began also. 

Now, do you know what the burnt-offering 
meant? It meant the consecration of the life. It 
meant the giving up of self to Him in whose 
name the altar had been built. It was not typical 
of sin forgiven: the sin-offering was the rite for 
that. It was typical of the devotion of the life 
which must follow pardon, if pardon be real- 
ity. And the point to note is that in the very 
moment when the flame of the burnt-offering leapt 
heavenward, in that very moment there was a 
burst of music that echoed and re-echoed through 
the courts. It was not mournful music ; it was 
glad. It was pre-eminently the music of the Lord. 
It stirred the hearts of the assembled crowd. It 
thrilled them to the finest fibre of their being. 
And some who had been depressed took heart 
again, and some who had been fearful were 
encouraged, and some whose eyes had been 
bedewed with tears were quickened into the 
liberty of joy. 
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Now in that ancient and dramatic scene have 
we not a parable of living truths? I think that 
always when the burnt-offering begins, the song 
of the Lord begins also. Wherever there is 
devotion, there is gladness. Where there is con- 
secration, there is music. Leta man be ignorant 
of self-surrender, and under the fairest sky he will 
be miserable. But let him devote himself, with 
heart and soul, to his duty, to his calling, to his 
God ; and voices that were silent’ yesterday will 
break forth into singing as he moves. 

We see that, for instance, in the case of work— 
in the case of the daily task that we are called to. 
There is always a lack of gladness in our work 
when we set about it in a grumbling way. It is 
one of the commonest complaints to-day that men 
are not in earnest with their work. Their one 
ambition is to get it done, and done as cheaply 
and easily as possible. That isa very bad thing for 
the work ; but I think it is a worse thing for the 
man, for to go to our work in a half-hearted way 
is a certain recipe to miss the music. It is not by 
doing less that joy will come: nor necessarily will 
it come by doing more. It is by throwing our- 
selves on our task with all our might, whether 
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our task be little or be great. That is the spirit 
which makes labour glad, and wakens the song 
that sleeps on the breast of drudgery, and brings 
that light into the eyes of toil, which is brighter 
than the sunniest morn of May. 

I think, too, that this is very true in regard to 
the great matter of our cross-bearing. It is not 
till the burnt-offering begins that we ever hear a 
single strain of music. Every human life has got 
its shadow, and every human life has got its cross. 
It is well to distinguish the shadow from the cross, 
lest by confusing them we go astray. For the 
shadow is something into which we enter, and out 
of which we shall pass in God’s good time. But 
the cross is something that we must take up, or 
stumble over into the mouth of hell. Now one of 
the deepest questions in life is, ‘In what way do 
you regard your crosses ?? Do you hate them? 
Do you rebel against them? Would you give 
anything to fling them from you? Along that 
road there is no voice of song. Along that road 
there is the hardening heart. Along that road 
there is a growing bitterness, the foretaste of the 
bitterness of death, But take up your cross, as 
Jesus bids you do—take it up as a mother takes 
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her child. Lay it against your heart and cherish 
it— say ‘this, too, like the summer roses, is from 
God.’ And so shall your poor life become a 
harmony—and what is harmony but perfect music 
—and when the burnt-offering begins, the song of 
the Lord will begin also. 

But once again, is not our text illuminative in 
regard to our social relationships? To be selfish 
there is not to miss the worry. To be selfish is 
to miss the song. Look at the mother with her 
little child. She was a thoughtless girl just a few 
years ago. Now she would lay her life down for 
her infant, and, what is better than dying, she 
would live for it. She has begun to offer her 
burnt-offering, to surrender everything for love’s 
sweet sake, and you have only to look into her 
eyes to see that with the offering has come the 
song. 

‘Love took up the harp of life and smote on all the chords 
with might, 


Smote the chord of self that, trembling, passed in music out 
of sight.’ 


A poetaster would have said in tears; but 
Tennyson was too wise for such an error. He 
knew that when self is overcome by love, it is to 
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the sound of music that it dies. Have we not all 
known people—and not always young people— 
who had wellnigh everything this world could 
give them? Yet you would never dream of 
envying them, or of thinking that their lives were 
glad or rich. And there are others, whose lot is 
far from easy, and whose heaven to our eyes is 
very grey, and yet they seem like singing all the 
time. I shall tell you why so many lives are 
songless. It is because they have never got the 
length of the burnt-offering. They never think 
of others—never plan for others—never deny 
themselves in little things for others. And of all 
self-denials those are hardest which in the eyes of 
others might seem easiest. It is often the sur- 
rendering of little things that is more difficult than 
the surrender of the great. Iam not asking you 
to die for people, but I am asking you to live for 
people. For your mother, for your husband, for 
your wife: for your brother, for your sister, for 
your child. God knows how selfish you have 
been. God knows you ought to be ashamed of 
it. Will you begin to offer the burnt-offering ? 
Then the song of the Lord will begin also. 

Then, in closing, does not our text hold true 
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of what is especially the Christian life? To be 
half-hearted towards Jesus Christ is the most 
tragical of all conditions. Other masters might 
be content with that. Christ will have none of 
it—He scorns it. It must be first or nowhere, 
_ all or nothing—king or nobody, with Jesus Christ. 
And the strange thing is, when we take Him at 
His word, and give ourselves up to Him in glad 
devotion, then when the burnt-offering begins, 
the song of the Lord begins also. You know, 
you half-hearted followers of Christ—you know 
there is no joy in your religion. You are trying 
to carry your religion, and your religion was 
meant to carry you. Give Jesus Christ His 
lawful place to-night. Say, ‘Lord, I lay myself 
upon the altar.’ And you will find that the way 
of the burnt-offering is vocal with the gladness 
of the song. 


THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS 


Tue claims of Jesus to originality have been a 
constant subject of discussion, and never has that 
discussion been more eager than it is in Christendom 
to-day. Does Jesus of Nazareth stand alone, in 
isolated and incommunicable grandeur? How 
far is He indebted to the past, of His own land 
and of the broader world? And if we were 
thoroughly familiar with that past, and could trace 
the play of its influence on Christ, should we be 
able to account for Christ, and for His influence 
upon humanity? It is such questions that are 
widely asked, and to such questions there are 
various answers. There are some men to whom 
it seems irreverence to debate the originality of 
Jesus, But there are others who have been so 
impressed by the thousand anticipations of His 
doctrine, that one of their arguments against the 
gospel is a flat denial of Christ’s originality. 
uU 
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Of course this attitude towards Jesus Christ 
is not by any means a modern one. Our modern 
arguments, that seem of yesterday, are generally 
a good deal older than we think. One of the 
cleverest and cleanest enemies that Christianity 
has ever had, lived in the second century after 
Christ, probably when Marcus Aurelius was 
emperor. He wasa second-century Voltaire. He 
was a Greek, and his name was Celsus. With 
argument, with ridicule, with banter, he attacked 
this new and odious superstition, and one of his 
great arguments is this, that Jesus was an audacious 
plagiarist. Not only had He stolen His best 
from Plato, but He had utterly spoiled it in the 
stealing. That was eighteen hundred years ago, 
and Celsus has had many children. Wherever 
scepticism has been strong, the originality of 
Christ has been denied, And vigorously it is 
denied to-day, not only because many are sceptical 
to-day, but because of two features of this present 
time, to which I ask your attention for a moment, 

In the first place, this is an age whose know- 


1 Vide Origen. contra Celsum, vir. lviii, The subject has been 
recently handled in an interesting way in Glover, Conflict of Religions 
in the Early Roman Empire (Methuen, 1909) viii. 
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ledge of ancient faiths is very great. We are 
familiar with a thousand facts which not so long 
ago were inaccessible. The wisdom of the East 
is in our hands, We have the sacred books ot 
China and of India. We have learned the faith 
of ancient Babylonia, We have seen the far-off 
Semite at his worship. And all this knowledge 
of the heart of man, in its passionate and un- 
dying cry for God, has affected, as it could not 
fail to do, our thoughts of the originality of 
Christ. To us, who look on Him as the eternal 
Word, it is a joy to find that He has been 
anticipated. It means that God, who dwelt in 
Jesus bodily, has never left Himself without a 
witness. But if men are bent on finding fault. 
with Christ, you see how that added knowledge 
can assist them, It gives them an unequalled 
opportunity of proving that His word has been 
forestalled., 

And then there is this second feature character- 
ising our thought and life to-day. It is the inter- 
texture of our age with the great idea of evolution. 
To many of us that idea is dominating. It is the 
masterlight of all our seeing. It is the method 
of God by which He works, and in the light of 
which a thousand things are plain. And the 
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whole tendency of evolution working upon the 
mind unconsciously, is to incline us to account 
for all that is, through everything which in the 
past has been. Once more I say, and I say it 
with all my heart, that you cannot account for 
Jesus Christ that way. There is something un- 
accountable in Christ ; something that confronts 
us as from heaven. But if men deny that—if 
they are sceptical—if they want to belittle or 
discredit Christ, you see what a weapon of attack 
there is in the splendid armoury of evolution. 
It is such features of our present thought that 
have sharpened the onset on Christ’s originality. 
Never was it debated with such learning ; never 
with such genuine conviction. And yet, re- 
member, the strategy is old, as old as Celsus with 
his polished rapier ; and Celsus for all his clever- 
ness is dead, and Jesus in a million hearts is living. 

Now the great question we ought to face is 
this—what do we mean by originality? Half of 
the quarrels that have rent the world have hinged 
upon imperfect definition. By an original teacher 
do you mean one who says what was never said 
before? By an original thinker do you mean 
one whose thoughts are absolutely new? If that 
be your conception of the matter, then neither 
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you nor I nor any man could reasonably hold for 
half an hour that there was originality in Jesus. 
It would be the worst service that you could do 
to Christ, if you could prove Him original in 
that sense. Manhood is never great when it is 
isolated. It is dishonoured when it disowns 
its heritage. A life is rich when it is like a 
river, into whose current have come a hundred 
brooks; and yet the music and beauty of the 
river are different from those of every rivulet. 
Disowning the great past, one may be smart. 
Disowning it, one never can be great. There 
are the voices of a thousand years in every char- 
acter that is sublime. And if you hold that 
Jesus was sublime—if nothing can ever shake 
your faith in that—you must see to it that you 
preserve His grandeur in your conception of 
originality. 

Now suppose for a moment we turn to Shake- 
speare to illustrate what I am aiming at.’ I shall 


1 I might equally well have taken Milton. The spirit in Comus 
says: 
*T will tell you now 
What never yet was heard in tale or song 
From old or modern bard, in hall or bower.’ 


Yet the indebtedness of Comus to previous poets, from Homer to 
George Peele, is clearly traced. 
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take it that you believe with me in the supreme 
originality of Shakespeare. What then is his 
relation to the past? Did he cut himself utterly 
away from it? He is indebted to the past in 
every play. He is indebted to the past on every 
page. He borrowed from every quarter freely. 
He took his plots and characters from others. 
Now he would recast an older play. Now he 
would turn to Plutarch or to Holinshed. And 
the strange thing is that though he borrowed 
thus, and put himself in the debt of all the past, 
he is supreme in his originality, the greatest 
creative genius of our race. It is the poet him- 
self who is the new thing. It is his personality 
that is original. All that is his in the long past 
he seizes, selecting with swift and certain instinct. 
And he passes it through his poetic fires, where in 
the glowing furnace it is purified, and now it 
shall be different for ever, and different because 
he is Shakespeare. Shakespeare has not destroyed, 
he has fulfilled. In his own sphere he has made 
all things new. He has touched the lead, and 
it has turned to gold. He has taken the carbon, 
and it is a diamond. And he has done it because 
of what he was; because of the genius that was 
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his from heaven. Search for the source of his 
originality, and you find it in his personality.’ 
Now I always hesitate to draw comparisons 
where one of the two to be compared is Christ, 
and yet it is only along such lines as these that 
you will guard our Lord’s originality. He is 
not original because He said what no one had 
ever said before. He is not original because He 
did what no one had ever dreamed of doing. 
He is original ; He is the new creation ; He is the 
new fact in human history. And just because of 
that He takes the old, and, touching it, it is for 
ever new. I am not shocked when I discover 
parallels to all the choicest sayings of the Lord. 
If truth is eternal, and if God is one, that is what 
I should reasonably look for. It is to Christ 
Himself there is no parallel ; there is nothing like 
Him on the stage of history; so free from the 
slightest consciousness of sin; so flooded with 
the consciousness of God. It was that which 
made such a profound impression, as Jesus 
moved along the ways of Galilee. There was 


1 Vide Lowell, My Study Windows, on Chaucer. For a handling 
of the subject by a master, see Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, Introduction. 
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a charm about Him—a certain quiet authority—a 
certain sense of distance and of depth. And men 
recalled the prophets when they heard Him, and 
they caught the echoes of familiar psalms, yet 
everything was clad in a new glory—the glory of 
the Only Begotten of the Father. 

Now let me illustrate this true originality in one 
or two departments of Christ’s life. And let us 
think, in the first place, of His language. There 
are two ways in which one can be original in the 
kind of language which he uses. He may betake 
himself to unfamiliar speech, or he may re- 
create the common speech around him. There 
are writers whose every page has its distinction, 
yet they never captivate the common heart. 
Their words are jewels, exquisitely cut, too costly 
and too curious for the crowd. But there are 
others who can take common speech, and deepen 
it, and light it up with glory, and the originality 
of all the greatest is an originality like that. Need 
I tell you which was the way of Christ? Was he 
acoiner of unfamiliar terms? He took the speech 
of ploughman and of fishermen—the speech of the 
village street and of the home. And then He 
breathed upon it with the breath of life, and, like 
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the mustard seed, it sprang and spread, till there 
was the sound of singing in the branches, sweeter 
than any carolling of birds. When he found 
‘talent,’ it was a sum of money ; but now a talent 
is something more than silver. When he found 
‘peace,’ it was a salutation ; and when He left it, 
it was a beatitude. When He found ‘cross,’ it 
was a word of misery, dark with tragedy and wet 
with tears ; and when He left it, it was a word of 
glory, the hope of earth, the gateway into heaven. 
The words were old and yet the words were new ; 
and they were new just because Christ was new. 
He took them, and passed them through His 
heart, where God in secret had His dwelling- 
place. And like the maiden who was not dead but 
sleeping, they woke, for they were sleeping too, 
and life was something different for them now, 
for they had wakened at the call of Jesus. 

Again, to go a little deeper, shall we pass from 
language to the ideas of Christ? Take, for in- 
stance, His highest thought of God—‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” Was that a name which 
was absolutely new? Had no one ever uttered 
it before? Why, it was one of the oldest names 
of God, back in the cradle of the Aryan race. 
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And every villager in Galilee had heard it, as he 
sat in his synagogue upon the Sabbath day, for 
the prophets had used it, and the psalmists too, 
and it was enshrined in the Old Testament. It 
Jesus Christ had been a revolutionary, think you 
would He have used that ancient name? Out of 
His infinite knowledge of the deity, might He 
not easily have drawn another? But that is just 
what Jesus never did—if He was of God, the 
past was of God also ; and to disown the yearning 
of the past, would have been not to fulfil but to 
destroy. Christ took the word Father that He 
found. Christ breathed upon it with the breath 
of life. Christ lit it with the light that He had 
seen when He moved in heaven before His 
Father’s face. And from that hour the Father- 
hood of God has been a truth so mighty and so 
comforting, that life is different, and death is 
different, and heaven shall be different for ever- 
more. It was not new, yet Jesus made it new. 
The light in which it shone, was His light. He 
touched it with His peculiar glory, and it has borne 
that glory ever since. And that is the originality 
of Christ. It is He Himself that is so wonderful. 
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It is in Him that old things pass away, and all 
things become new.’ 

In closing, and in a word or two, may I point 
out to you what that means for us? If you area 
Christian, then in your life and character the 
originality of Jesus will be seen. It will nor be 
seen in any singularity. It will mot divorce you 
from your heritage. It will mot invest you with 
a set of powers that were not yours before you 
trusted Him. But it wi// be seen in taking your 
old powers, which you could never use aright, or 
use at all, and breathing upon them with the 
breath of energy, till out of your weakness you 
are strong. You can never cut yourself away 
from yesterday : but Christ 1s here just to trans- 
figure yesterday. He can take all your past— 
even its failure—and out of it bring music for to- 
morrow. It is thus that a Christian in his own 
experience has a proof of the originality of Jesus. 
For the old is with him yet, but it is new; and it 
is JESUS who has made it so. 


1 Vide Lidgett, Fatherhood of God, iv. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE THRONE 


And immediately I was in the spirit, and behold, a throne was 
set in heaven ... and there was a rainbow round about the 
throne, in sight like unto an emerald.—Rev. iv. 2, 3. 


Tuis vision, like all the visions of the Apocalypse, 
is given for the most practical of purposes. It is 
not the dreaming of an idle seer. It is a message 
of comfort for bad times. You know the kind of 
scenery with which one meets in the after-portion 
of this book. There are pictures of famine, and 
of bloody war ; pictures of sickness, and of death 
upon his horse. Here, then, before the unveiling 
of these horrors, which were to plunge the church 
into her agony, we have the eternal background 
of it all. ‘And I looked,’ says John, ‘and lo, a 
door in heaven; and I saw a throne, and Him 
that sat thereon.” God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world—that was the meaning and 
purpose of the vision. Let famine come, and 


fearful persecution ; let the Christians be scattered 
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like leaves before the wind—there was a throne 
with a rainbow round about it; and in the heavens 
a Lamb as it had been slain. 

Now I want to-night to dwell for a little while 
on the rainbow round the throne like to an emerald. 
Do you see any mystical meanings in that rainbow? 
I shall tell you what it suggests to me. 

In the first place it speaks to me of this, that 
the permanent is encircled by the fleeting. 

Whenever a Jew thought of the throne of 
God, he pictured one that was unchangeable. 
‘Thy throne, O God, is an everlasting throne,’ 
was the common cry of psalmist and of prophet. 
Other thrones might pass into oblivion ; other 
kingdoms flourish and decay. There was not 
a monarchy on any hand of Israel, but had 
risen, and had fallen, like a star. But the throne 
of God, set in the high heaven, where a thousand 
years are as a day, that throne from all eternity 
had been, and to all eternity it would remain. 
Such was the throne which the apostle saw, and 
round about it he descried a rainbow. It was en- 
girdled with a thing of beauty, which shines for 
a moment, and in shining vanishes. The per- 
manent was encircled by the transient. The 
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eternal was set within the momentary. The 
sign and symbol of unchanging power was rooted 
in the heart of what was fleeting. 

Now it seems to me that wherever we find 
God, we are awakened to something of that kind. 
Think of the world of nature, for example. Is 
there not a splendid steadfastness in nature, as she 
presses forward to her goal? That is a thought 
which has been immensely deepened for us, by all 
that we know to-day of evolution. Nothing can 
baffle it, and nothing check it. Through sunshine 
and through storm it is persistent. A thousand 
thousand years are not too many to spend on the 
perfecting of any tiniest weed. Yet a touch of 
frost, and all the flowers are blighted. A gale, 
and the leaves are on the road. And we have 
hardly wakened to the joy of Spring, ere Spring 
is gathering up her skirts to go. Nothing will 
wait for us, however beautiful. We lay our hands 
on it, and it is gone. ‘There is the likeness of a 
throne in nature, and there is also a rainbow 
round the throne. 

The same thing also is observable, as God 
reveals Himself in human life. God has His 
purpose for every heart which trusts Him, nor 
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will He lightly let that purpose go. We are not 
driftwood upon the swollen stream. We are not 
dust that swirls upon the highway. I believe that 
for each of us there is a path, along which the 
almighty hand is guiding. Through childhood, 
with its careless happiness; through youth with 
its storm, and manhood with its burden, every 
one is being surely led by Him who sees the end 
from the beginning. And I looked, and lo, a 
throne in heayen—and ‘ the kingdom of heaven is 
within you.’ And round about the throne there 
was a rainbow—symbol of the transient and the 
fleeting. And so it is that you and I are led, 
amid a thousand evanescent things; under the 
arch of lights that flash upon us, and have hardly 
flashed ere they have disappeared. It is a common- 
place to speak of fleeting joys—and our troubles 
are often as fleeting as our joys. And then what 
moods we have ; what lights and shadows; what 
moments of triumph; what bitterness of tears! 
And often they visit us just when we least expect 
them, and we cannot explain them as they come 
and go; and yet, through every mood and every 
feeling, the will of God is working to its goal. 

Another truth which is suggested here is that 
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power is perfected in mercy. The rainbow has 
been symbolical of mercy, ever since the days of 
Noah and the flood. God made a covenant with 
Noah, you remember, that there should never be 
such a flood again. Never again, so long as earth 
endured, was there to fall such desolating judge- 
ment. And in token of that, God pointed to the 
bow, painted in all its beauty on the storm-cloud, 
_that rainbow was to be for ever the sign and 
sacrament that He was merciful. Do you see 
another meaning of that bow, then, which John 
discerned around the throne of God? What isa 
throne? It is a place of power; the seat of 
empire, the symbol of dominion. So round the 
infinite power of the Almighty, like a thing of joy 
and beauty, is His mercy. Round His omni- 
potence, in perfect orb, is the enclosing circlet 
of His grace. It is not enough that in heaven is 
a throne. God might be powerful, and yet might 
crush me. It is not enough to see a rainbow 
there. God might be merciful, and yet be weak. 
There must be both, the rainbow and the throne, 
the one within the circuit of the other, if power is 
to reveal itself in love, and love to be victorious 
in power, 
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We see that union very evidently in the life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. One of the deepest im- 
pressions of that life is the impression of un- 
fathomed power. There are men who give us 
the impression of weakness. We cannot explain 
it perhaps, but so it is. But there are other men, 
who, when we meet with them, at once suggest to 
us the thought of power. And you will never 
understand the life of Christ, nor the bitterness of 
hate which He evoked, until you remember that 
always, in His company, men felt that they were 
face to face with power. Think of His power 
over the world of nature—He spake, and the 
storm became acalm. Think of His power over 
disease and death—‘and Lazarus came forth, bound 
in his graveclothes.’ Think of His power, more 
wonderful than either, over the guiltiest of human 
hearts—‘ Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven 
thee.’ And I looked, and lo, I saw a throne— 
wherever Jesus was, there was a throne. But was 
that all, and was there nothing else, and was it 
power unchecked and uncontrolled ? Ah, sirs, you 
know as well as I do, that around the living throne 
there was a rainbow—a mercy deeper, richer, more 
divine, than Noah had ever deciphered on the cloud. 
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The same thing is also true of human char- 
acter. It takes both elements to make it per- 
fect. When human character is at its highest, 
its symbol is the rainbow round the throne. 
All of us admire the strong man—the man who 
can mould others to his will. There is some- 
thing in titanic strength that makes an irre- 
sistible appeal. Yet what a scourge that power 
may become, and what infinite wreckage it may 
spread—all that needs no enforcement for a world 
which has known the evil genius of Napoleon. 
Mercy without power may be a sham ; but power 
without mercy is a curse. It is not a throne 
which is the ideal of manhood ; it is a throne en- 
circled by the bow. It is power stooping to 
the lowliest service; it is strength that has the 
courage to be tender ; it is might that can be very 
merciful, with the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I sometimes think, too, that this heavenly 
vision is just a type of what our homes should 
be. In the ideal home there will be kingship, 
and yet around the kingship will be beauty. 
There are many homes to-day which have no 
throne. There is no government; there is no 
subjection. The thought of fatherhood has been 
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so weakened that it has lost its attribute of king- 
ship. The children are the real masters of the 
home ; by their inexperience everything is regu- 
lated. And I looked, and lo, a door into the 
home—and within it, no vestige of a throne. 
Then in other homes there is no rainbow. There 
is no beauty ; there is not any tenderness. There 
is no play of colour on the cloud; no shining 
when the rain is on the sea. And the merriment 
of the children is repressed, and the father does 
not understand his child; and the child, whose 
heart is yearning for a father, has no one to 
appeal to but a king. Surely, if home is to be 
heaven, we want a vision like that of the apostle. 
We want a throne in token of authority, for with- 
out that, home is but a chaos. But if little lives 
are to be glad and beautiful, and if there is to be 
radiance on the cloud, we also want the rainbow 
round the throne. 

There is just one other lesson I would touch on 
—the heavenly setting of mystery is hope. 

As the apostle gazed upon the throne, there 
was one thing that struck him to the heart. 
‘Out of the throne came voices, thunderings and 
lightnings. Whose these voices were, he could 
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not tell. What they were uttering, he did not 
know. Terrible messages pealed upon his ear, 
couched in some language he had never learned, 
And with these voices was the roll of thunder ; 
and through it all, the flashing of the lightning ; 
and John was awed, for in the throne of God he 
was face to face with unutterable mystery. Then 
he lifted his eyes, and lo, a rainbow, and yet it 
was different from earthly rainbows. It was not 
radiant with the seven colours that John had 
counted on the shore of Patmos. It was like an 
emerald—what colour is an emerald? It was 
like an emerald; it was green. Around the 
throne, with its red flame of judgement, there was 
a rainbow, and the bow was green. Does that 
colour suggest anything to you? To me it 
brings the message of the Spring. You never 
hear a poet talk of dead green; but you often 
hear one talk of /iving green. It is the colour of 
the tender grass, and of the opening buds upon 
the trees. It is the colour of rest for weary eyes. 
It is the colour of hope for weary hearts, 
Brethren, is not that the message which has 
been given us in Jesus Christ? When youlsee 
God, mysteries do not vanish, When you see 
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God, mysteries only deepen. There is the 
mystery of nature, red in tooth and claw ; so full 
of cruelty, so full of waste. There is the mystery 
of pain, falling upon the innocent, and bowing 
them through intolerable years. There is the 
mystery of early death, with its blighted hope, 
and with its shattered promise. There is the 
unutterable mystery of sin. Out of the throne 
came thunderings and voices. Out of the throne 
voices issue still. And we cannot interpret them 
—they are too hard for us; and we bow the 
head, and say it is all dark. Nay, friend, not 
altogether dark, for around the throne of God 
there is a bow, and all the rest of the green fields 
is in it, and all the hope of a morning in the 
Spring. Have we not Christ? Has He not 
lived our life? Has He not borne our sorrows” 
and our sins? Has He not taught us that the 
worst and vilest is good enough to live for and 
to die for? Has He not conquered death ?— 
does He not live to-day ?—is not the govern- 
ment upon His shoulder? A man can never 
be hopeless in the night who once for all has cast 
his anchor there. Have you done that? Are 
you a Christian? Have you cried, ‘Lord, I 
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believe, help thou mine unbelhet ?’ Why then, 
my brother, you are in tne spirit, and for you 
a door is opened into heaven. And though for 
you mystery will not vanish, and much that was 
dark before will still be dark, yet round and 
round all that is unfathomable, there is the en- 
circling radiance of hope. 


=, 


THE SPHERE OF SUPPOSITION 


Ir is not often that I take a single word and use 
it as a text for what I have to say; yet that ts 
what I wish to do to-night as we turn our thought 
to the things of God together. There are some 
words so charged with gracious meaning that 
they carry the whole gospel in their arms. There 
are others we light on in such arresting circum- 
stance that they flash into new meaning when we 
meet them. And it is one of these latter which 
is my text to-night—you would never guess it, it 
is the word supposing, and I want you to follow 
me while we dwell a little on one or two incidents 
where it occurs. 

First, then, I find it in that beautiful story which 
Luke enshrines for us about our Master’s child- 
hood. I mean the story of the journey to Jeru- 
salem when Jesus was a boy of twelve. We 


know what that journey must have meant for 
827 
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Him in all the enthusiasm of His youthful spirit. 
We know how the capital, dyed with a thousand 
memories, touched to its depths that pure and 
perfect heart. And we know, too, how when the 
feast was over, and Mary and Joseph turned to 
their home again, supposing that He was in their 
company, they went a day’s journey. Clearly they 
were to blame a little. They had not made 
certain that their boy was with them. They took 
it for granted that He was in the crowd that was 
noisily moving to the north again. And so for a 
long day they were without Him, and the sun 
sank, and they halted on the march, and all the 
time they were wrapped in a false peace, suppos- 
ing that He was in the company. It was a 
moment of agony, you may be sure, when that 
supposition of the day was shattered. It must 
always be pitiful to lose a child; and doubly so 
when he is such as Christ. And though they 
found Him, and were glad to the point of tears, 
and knew the joy of clear shining after rain, yet 
never again would they take for granted lightly 
that Jesus must needs be in the company. 

Now I believe that we are often tempted to 
cherish a supposition such as that; and what- 
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ever it proved for Mary and for Joseph, for us it 
is always a perilous procedure. We take it for 
granted that what we once possessed, we still possess 
as we go journeying homeward. We think that 
what yesterday we loved and cherished is still in 
the circle of our life to-day. And we know not 
that in secret it has left us, and stolen away from 
our side on feet of wool, and onward we move 
unconscious of our loss, supposing it is still in our 
company. The fact is that all that we ever gained 
has to be kept with an unceasing vigilance. Our 
victories at the best are but caged birds that wait 
for the chance of the open door to flee. And he 
who supposes that all must be well now, because it 
was well in a day that is now dead, is like Joseph 
and Mary travelling lightly homeward, and suppos- 
ing that their son was in their company. How easy 
‘and how simple life would be, if the best and the 
highest warned us of its going. If it bade us fare- 
well, would we not not rouse ourselves to retain it, 
and have it by our side? But the best and the 
brightest does not leave like that ; it departs and 
steals away when none is watching : and we may 
travel a long day towards the sunset, and still 
suppose that it is in the company. To have a 
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name to live and yet be dead; to trade on the 
reputation of our yesterday; to comfort our- 
selves in secret on those graces that were ours 
once, but now are ours no longer—that is the 
tragedy of human character, more terrible than 
any sudden fall. Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation. 

Once again, I find our word in the beautiful 
story of the resurrection. I find it in the narrative 
of early morning when Mary Magdalene was by 
the grave. First she looks in upon the empty 
tomb, and she seeth two angels sitting, clothed in 
white. And she saith to them, ‘ They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him.’ And then she hears a movement in 
the grass, and she turns round and Christ is at her 
side, and Mary, supposing Him to be the gardener, 
pleads to be told where they have put her Lord. 
Are we able to explain that supposition? It is 
easy to do so along many lines. It was early 
morning, and the light was dim, and the vision of 
Mary was blurred witha night’s tears. But at the 
back of every other reason, and predisposing Mary 
to her blindness, was there not this, that Mary 
took for granted that no one but the gardener 
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would be there? Whom else could she expect to 
meet with there? Was it likely that others would 
be abroad thus early? It was a most natural and 
just conclusion if only that morning had been a 
common morning. But it was far from being a 
common morning. It was a morning of resurrec- 
tion-triumph, and in such a morning, when heaven 
and earth are jubilant, it is very perilous to take 
things for granted. There in the garden we have 
met the gardener many a dawn when the dew was 
on the grass. And we know him well, and his 
familiar greeting, and his talk of the flowers which 
he loves as children, And we are so accustomed 
to his presence, so dulled by the usual to other 
possibilities, that when Christ comes we have no 
eyes for Him, supposing Him to be the gardener. 

Now it seems to me that that is a common peril 
which meets us all as we journey through the 
world. Is it not true, for instance, of the judge- 
ments that we pass on the characters of other 
men? How often we think we understand them 
perfectly, taking it for granted that we know 
them. We have lived with them, and seen their 
faults and failings, and think we have gauged them 
in their strength and weakness. Then unex- 
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pectedly there comes an hour to them when they 
are called to do or suffer in the heroic way, and in 
that hour it is farewell for ever to our pitiful 
estimates of yesterday. There are depths in the 
man we never had suspected; a persistency to 
which we had been blind. Deep down there had 
been slumbering within him far more of God than 
we had ever dreamed. And we took it for granted 
that we knew the man. We said ‘it is only the 
footfall of the gardener,’ when by our side there 
was a love and courage akin to the love and 
courage of the Christ. It is always perilous to 
take for granted that there is nothing more to be 
seenin any brother. Expect a better than you have 
ever found; look for a deeper than you have ever 
fathomed. It is that expectancy which heartens 
men. It was that which burned in the vision of 
the Lord. He saw a Peter when every other eye 
took it for granted that there was naught but 
Simon, 

Then, once again, I meet our word in a cele- 
brated scene in apostolic history. It was when 
Paul and Silas were in the jail at Philippi, shut 
in the inner prison and in stocks. You can hear 
yet the hymns they sang together, so that the 
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prisoners listening were amazed. You can sce 
the prison shaken to its base, and the doors burst 
open by the shock of earthquake. And then the 
keeper of the prison waked from sleep, and the 
bolts were shattered and the gates were wide, and 
he drew his sword and would have killed himself, 
supposing that the prisoners had been fled. Was 
not that a very natural supposition? It was in- 
credible that it should not be so. Who ever 
heard of prison gates flung wide, and prisoners 
hesitating to make a dash for liberty? Yet the 
thing that had never been heard of was the truth 
—‘we are all here, do thyself no harm’ —and it 
was true, because the jail of Philippi had never 
harboured such prisoners as these. Doubtless 
this gaoler in his years of office had had a vast 
experience of criminals. He thought that he 
knew them, and understood their ways, and 
could tell how they would act in any circum- 
stances. But never before had he had Christians 
there, men who were strong in the power of 
Jesus Christ ; and the one fact that he had Christ 
to deal with, cast all his calculations to the wind. 

Now in all men there is that incalculable 
element, and often it is a quality that charms. 
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There are people of whose company we never 
tire, they are so unexpected and delightful, You 
can never be sure what they will say next, never 
be certain how they will look at things. You 
can never take their attitude for granted because 
you know the attitude of others. Such people 
charm us by surprising us, and when there is 
goodness and tenderness and truth behind it, 
such natures are a perennial delight, and an 
admirable cordial for depression, Never forget 
that in the Christian character that incalculable 
element caught the eyes of men. It baffled them. 
They could not understand it. It upset their 
calculations. It defied them. It acted on motives 
which they could not fathom ; pressed to a mark 
they could not see ; issued in conduct which was 
quite inexplicable on the ground of any rational 
philosophy. The heathen said, ‘Let me live 
before I die’; but the Christian said, ‘I am 
going to die to live.’ The pagan when insulted 
cried for vengeance; the Christian said, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for Christ’s sake.’ And all this, 
and the joy in the heart of sorrow, and the 
humility that took the place of pride—all this 
was so unexpected and unlooked for, that calcula- 
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tion was utterly upset, Are you a follower of 
Jesus Christ? You have nothing to do with 
what the world expects. Your rule of conduct 
is what Christ expects, though it run counter to 
all supposition. Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the path. It is never the broad highway of the 
multitude. But for all that it is the way of peace, 
and leads to the crown of the victor in the end, 
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Pore WINGS OF THE 
MORNING: 


Addresses from a Glasgow Pulpit 


Crown 8vo. 


‘ The more we see of Mr. Morrison’s sermon writing, the more anxious we 
become to hear him. If he preaches as he writes—all preachers don’t— 
happy indeed are the folk who form his congregation. His style is terse 
and clear. He looks at his texts from an angle of his own; is never dull or 
commonplace, but always illuminating ; unconventional, but never un- 
dignified; fresh and freshening as a moorland breeze. You sit down to 
read a specimen sermon, and you want to read them all without delay. 
They leave the impression of a manly and sympathetic preacher, who knows 
what he means, who aims straight, and hits the mark with unvarying 
success.’ —Methodist Recorder. 


SUN-RISE: 
Addresses from a City Pulpit 


Crown 8vo. 


‘ Mr. Morrison is a preacher born and made. He is thoroughly modern, 
knows how to choose his subjects, and how to evoke interest in them. He 
understands what to say, and what to leave unsaid ; what to press, and what 
to touch lightly. He has a literary gift, and a wide knowledge of literature ; 
and through all he breathes an evangelical fervour.’—British Weekly. 

‘In these addresses imagination, culture, and style are combined with 
piritual insight, intense sympathy, and the power of direct appeal. Mr. 
Aorrison is a preacher to the times,’— Glasgow Herald, 

‘There isa brightness and deftness of touch that makes every page not 
merely readable, but poetic and charming. Mr. Morrison has his own angle 
from which to view truth, and there is, in consequence, a freshness in 
thought and treatment that excites attention and provokes further thought. 
Moreover, there is an earnest and Evangelical appeal throughout the book 
that gains in directness and force because of its wholesomeness.’—Methodist 


Recorder. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


FLOOD-TIDE: 
Sunday Evening in a City Pulpit 
Crown 8vo. 


‘A volume of thoughtful and original sermons. The texts are most 
happily chosen, and admirably worked out.’— Guardian. 

‘The sermons are crisp, suggestive, beautiful. The points of view are 
almost invariably fresh—a breeze as from the mountains breathes through 
each sermon.’—Christian World. 

‘They are among the most charming sermons that we have read for a 
considerable period. . . . The preacher’s touch of originality, his suggestive- 
ness, his literary delicacy, his genuineness, his simplicity, his poetic capacity, 
combine to give his addresses a measure of interest and value that is very far 
from common in the present day.’—ecord. ¥ 

‘These sermons are modern in touch and spirit, and should be of special 
value amid the difficulties and dangers of a transitional period in theological 
thought. . . . The tone and temper and spirit of the whole are admirably 
effective for such a presentation of Evangelical religion as shall make it a 
vital force in modern life. Some of the sermons are prose poems, and all 
of them are full of beauty and tenderness; yet there is none of them which 
is not at the same time wonderfully “‘ practical” and close to daily duty.’— 
Scotsman, 

‘Let any man take up this book, and he will be so enchanted by the end of 
the first sermon that he will not lay the book down until he has read the last 
word of its last discourse. Everything is freshly put with all the ingenuity 
of a gifted man, who, bringing all his talents into the service of his congrega- 
tion—and readers—goes through this world with his eyes ever open to see 
the interesting and the wonderful things of Nature, of humanity, of books, 
and, above all, of God. . . . The matter is excellent, but the style is suited 
to the matter. When we read these sermons we feel as if we were in the 
company of one of the masters of our language, an author who can be 
interesting without calling in the aid of slang, truly a literary man whose 
book’s success will be all the greater because of its beautiful unaffected 
English. . . . Mr. Morrison’s book can hardly fail to be a success, and that 
for many reasons, some of which have been already given, and if there is any 
one in want of a book to interest, to instruct, or to help him on in life—if 
there is any one who wishes a book as fascinating as a romance, but dealing 
with the soberest and most commonplace facts of human life—or if there is 
any pessimist who would say that the preachers of former days were better 
than these, let him read Flood- Tide.’—Dundee Courier. 
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BY 7HE SAME AUTHOR 


THE FOOPSTEPRS OF THE 
FLOCK : 


Scripture Studies for every Sunday of the Year 
Crown 8vo. 


‘The exposition is lucid, and suggestive rather than exhaustive ; and the 
reader will find that he is carried into an atmosphere where the topics and 
teaching will expand his own mind. Mr. Morrison speaks from the heart to 
the heart.’— Cristian. 

‘Mr. Morrison has many gifts as a writer, and in these pages they are 
freely outpoured. The dignity of his diction, the keenness of his insight, 
and the tenderness of his sympathy combine to make this volume one of 
very real value to the spiritual life of the believer. There are many—invalids 
and others—who are debarred from the privilege of attending Divine worship, 
and these will certainly find Mr. Morrison’s volume a treasure-store of good 
things for their meditative studies on the Lord’s Day.’—Xecord. 

‘Mr. Morrison has read widely and accurately, has studied the Bible and 
the hearts and ways of men, has imagination and a vein of poetry in his 
singularly well-endowed mind, and above all, has the gift of expression, of 
putting in striking and memorable form what he has to say. Of all he has 
yet published, this volume is much the richest. It is more instructive than 
his previous volumes and it is equally rich and beautiful.’— British Weekly. 

‘Mr. Morrison’s previously published volumes of sermons, F/ood- Tide and 
Sun-Rise, earned for him a deservedly high place among contemporary 
preachers. The present volume isa reprint of a year’s articles published in 
the Scottish edition of 7he British Weekly upon the Sunday-school lessons. 
The studies are arranged for fifty-two Sundays, with a reading for morning 
and evening, on Old and New Testament subjects respectively. The exposi- 
tions are brief, but fresh and illuminating and capable of profitable expansion 
in the hands of intelligent Sunday-school teachers. For teachers of the 
higher classes, whose task is often hardest, Footsteps of the Flock will supply 
abundant material. As a help to private devotion also the studies are so 
arranged as to prove abundantly helpful. ’— Methodist Times. 

‘The author is one of those cultured and earnest ministers of which the 
U.F. Church may well be proud. He wields a pen that is not long idle, 
and that writes to good purpose. He has already given us two volumes of 
sermons which have been well received. The substance of the present 
volume originally appeared in a popular weekly, but Mr. Morrison was 
well advised in putting these ‘‘studies” into this more permanent form, 
They are one hundred and four in number. Those for the morning are short, 
devotional addresses on Old Testament subjects, beginning with the creation 
and ending with Jonah; and those for the evening are on subjects which 
range through the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. They are all 
excellent. Even as we read one we wanted to read the next and the next. 
They possess a winning charm of sweet simplicity, fresh and suggestive 
thought, poetic, devotional feeling, and good, practical common-sense. It is 
a book into which any one might dip with profit every Sunday morning and 
evening throughout the year. *— Aberdeen Free Press. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE UNLIGHTED LUSTRE: 
‘Addresses from a Glasgow Pulpit 
Crown 8vo. 


In the thirty sermons of which this book is composed we perceive not 
the slightest appearance of any falling off from the high level in sermonic 
literature attained by the author. On the contrary, there are here the same 
felicity of expression, aptness of illustration, intuitive insight, and thorough 
knowledge of the workings of the human heart which characterised Mr. 
Morrison’s former works. Pyrotechnical display there is none; of quiet, 
forceful teaching in the simplest and tersest of Anglo-Saxon there is abund- 
ance. The volume is a worthy addition to the literature of the Scottish 
pulpit, and is an example of present-day preaching which is deservedly 
popular in the right sense of the term. We anticipate for it a very hearty 
welcome both by laity and clergy..—Dundee Courier. ¥ 


‘Mr. Morrison’s previous works have shown what an impressive and 
powerful preacher he is. The striking vein of originality in his sermons, 
combined with earnestness, fluency, and an eminently practical spirit, confers 
permanent value on his pulpit utterances, and we are glad that others 
besides the congregation who listened to him should have the opportunity of 
profiting by his exhortations. Mr. Morrison knows the temptations, the 
sorrows, and the disappointments which beset the ‘‘ narrow way,” and nobly 
sets forth the joys which await the pilgrim when he reaches his goal. 
Doubtless not a few will be strengthened in conflict, cheered in weakness, 
and aroused from despondency by these stirring and helpful pages.’— Record, 


‘Those who read this book will easily understand why it is that Mr. 
Morrison is one of the most popular preachers in Glasgow, that city in which 
preaching is so highly accounted of. Few sermons make better reading than 
these. Mr. Morrison has the gift of writing most interesting and wisely 
about life and its lessons looked at in the light of Scripture. Besides, he has 
a way of using Scripture that casts fresh light uponit. Take, for instance, 
some of his texts with their titles: ‘‘ The Partial Exclusion of God” (1 Kings 
xx. 28—‘‘ The Lerd is God of the hills, but He is not God of the valleys”’) ; 
‘©The Boat’s Breadth” (John xxi. 6—‘‘ Cast the net on the right side of the 
ship’); ‘‘ Misunderstood” (Mark xxv. 35—‘‘ Behold, He calleth Elias’’). 
This is a delightful volume, and should be widely read.’—Presdyterian, 


*A good book this—fresh as the heather, strong as the hills, varied as the 
sunlight and shadow playing upon both. The book will live and work. 
The thirty brief sermons, all too brief some of them, throb with actuality. 
They are unconventional in the best sense, and eminently suggestive. 
How one wishes that an address like that entitled ‘‘The League with the 
Stones” could be given now and again from every pulpit in the land.’— Yor&- 
shire Observer. 
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